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When the Gumpert Man stands at your door, 
he has come to serve you. Your problems are 
his problems. 


He’s the eyes and ears of the restaurant and 
institutional field. He gets around, and he knows 


. ““what’s new.” He and his fellow Gumpert Men 


travel more than 4 million miles yearly, and talk 
with thousands of wide-awake restaurateurs and 
institutional men and women. The Gumpert 
Man knows every new trend or fashion in restau- 


rant and institutional foods... in restaurant and 
institutional needs. He develops new ideas every 
day, and passes these along to his customers. 


Take time to see the Gumpert Man when he calls 
on you. When you ask him, ‘“‘what’s new?” he 
has good and valuable information. His answers 
are good business for your business. And, of 
course, he can demonstrate new ways of using 
many fine Gumpert products he sells—to delight 
your customers and save you time and labor. 





S. GUMPERT CO., INC. * OZONE PARK 16, N.Y. 
300 Profit-Building Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 


FOR BETTER FOODS THAI 
BUILD SALES AND PROFII 


GUMPER’ 


has EVERYTHIN 





Gelatine Desserts 
Cream Desserts 
Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Extracts and Colors 
Spaghetti Sauce 


Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cake Mixes 
Numerous Other Cooking Aids 





Complete Line of 
Bakery and Ice Cream Specialties 




















The Sloan Automatic Flushing System is designed prin- 
cipally for the automatic operation of Sloan urinal Flush 
Valves—and is adaptable to o/d as well as new installa- 
tions. 

With Automatic Flushing in public or semi-public 
toilet rooms, neglect to flush urinals is entirely eliminated 
—more hygienic conditions assured—and better house- 
keeping of the toilet room encouraged on the part of 
building tenants, company employees, customers and 
the public. 

In special installations such as sanitariums, hospitals, 
institutions and prisons, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to operate the flush valve is entirely eliminated 
with Automatic Flushing. 

For further information, or information on your spe- 
cific installation, write to the Sloan Valve Company, or 
address the Sloan representative in your territory. 


Sloan Valve Company chicago 24, illinois 
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Your Business 
Is Our Business 


UNLIKE the manufacturer who 
turns out many units of the same 
product day after day, we, in 
publishing The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, are creating an en- 


tirely new product each month. 


IT IS our business to find out 
what you want; to uncover the 
information you need to do a 
better job and then produce it in 
the columns of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 


HOW WELL our publication 
has succeeded may be judged by 
the fact that today mote than 
10,000 persons interested in school 
administration subscribe to The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS and there 
is a long list of names waiting to 


have subscriptions started. 


IF YOU WANT to keep accur- 
ately posted on the more impor- 
tant developments taking place 
in the administration of educa- 
tion—read each issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS carefully. 


IF YOU WANT to know how 
the leaders in the field of educa- 
tion feel about significant con- 


troversial issues—read The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS. 


IF YOU WANT ideas and sug- 
gestions that can help you—look 
in the columns of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 


Th NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 
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The Future 








AMERICA NEEDS 
MORE SCIENTISTS 


* America faces a critical problem—the serious result 
of the war’s impact upon our supply of scientists. 

For four years nearly all of our prospective college sci- 
ence students were diverted into the armed forces, and the 
number of students majoring in science was drastically 
reduced. Meanwhile, the annual demand for scientists 
has grown so rapidly that the supply in this country 
is woefully inadequate and will remain so for a long time 
unless a definite corrective program is established. 

Our national security, our industrial and social prog- 
ress, our health and happiness—all of which depend 
largely on our scientific leadership—are threatened. Scien- 
tific developments for our future needs must begin with 
basic research conducted by properly trained scientists. 

We must make every effort to increase America’s force of 
scientific personnel. 

To this end, we pledge our support in the hope that 
scientists, educators, and people in industry can work 
together in stimulating an early interest in science in a 
greater number of students and thus lay the foundation 
for their later specialization. 


President 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of America Depends on Scientific Leadership 
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All Year School Camp 


School authorities in Calhoun 
County, Michigan, operate a year 
round camp for school children so that 
all children of the county can have an 
opportunity to go camping. Fifth and 
sixth grade pupils with their teachers 
attend the camp for two week sessions. 
They are housed in dormitory cottages 
which accommodate from 16 to 20 
children each. 


A permanent staff of trained coun- - 


selors helps give instruction in nature 
lore, dramatics, woodmanship and 
campcraft, hygiene and first aid, all of 
which are a part of the regular camp 
program. Classroom work is con- 
tinued by the regular teacher, with 
reading being done and letters written 
around the fire. Boys and girls operate 
their own post office; bank and store 
which they enjoy. 

From one contingent of 39 pupils 
who recently attended camp, 28 had 
never before gone for a walk in the 


country. 


Pupils Make Housing Survey 


Through the work of pupils in three 
sociology classes in Mount Vernon 
High School, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
that community recently obtained the 
facts about its housing situation. In 
teams of two, the pupils canvassed 90 
per cent of the city and its vicinity in 
an attempt to take the approximate 
census, discover any housing facilities 
which might exist and find the ratio 
of homes and apartments to the popu- 
lation. 

A tally sheet containing 24 questions 
was used in obtaining the information 
instead of a questionnaire since it was 
thought that a tally would obviate 
some of the difficulties encountered 
when people are asked questions by 
strangers. The newspapers, however, 
informed the public in advance of the 
nature and purpose of the survey to be 
made. 

When housing vacancies were lo 
cated, they were reported to the city 
government, the local housing agent 
and the newspapers. The census 
showed an approximate increase of 18 
per cent in population during the war 
years. No vacant houses or apartments 
were discovered and only 21 rooms. 
When the tabulations were assembled, 
several interpretive charts and graphs 
were made which were explained and 


commented on by the pupils in class. 
Thus, what began as a project to 
accompany the study of population 
problems in a high school sociology 
class and was intended to develop in 
pupils skill and technic in making so- 
ciologic surveys became also a worth- 
while contribution to the solution of a 
contemporary community problem. 


Student Teachers Learn to Fly 


Students at the National College of 
Education at Evanston, Ill., who are 
enrolled in a course in science in the 
air age, receive firsthand experience in 
flying a plane under the tutelage of 
licensed pilots at the Pal-Waukee air- 
field. 

They are first given orientation train- 
ing in a stationary plane. They see 
instructional movies and film strips 
and spend a full day watching opera- 
tional activities at the Chicago airport. 
They visit hangars and the airway 
trafic control room, learn weather 
methods and study control tower func- 
tions. They also construct miniature 
airplanes. Not until after all this has 
been accomplished are they allowed to 
handle the controls of a plane in the 
air. 

The course was begun three years 
ago when faculty and students con- 
cluded that more should be known 
about aviation and the part it will 
play in the lives of future generations. 
This study is thought to bring into 
relation the study of history, peoples 
and a geographical world concept. 


Bands Play at Elmhurst 


The town of Elmhurst, IIl., has: six 
elementary schools with approximately 
150 children from grades 4 through 8 
enrolled in school bands. There are 
three of these: the training, the junior 
and the senior bands. The first two 
rehearse one hour a week and the third 
rehearses twice a week for a total of 
two and a half hours. In addition each 
child receives one class lesson weekly 
on his instrument. 

Pupils own their instruments, except 
for the rare and expensive ones. These 
are the property of the band depart- 
ment since they have been purchased 
through receipts from concerts; they are 
lent to experienced performers in the 
senior band. 

The band department gives an an- 
nual concert which is participated in 


by all three bands; they play for Memo- 
rial Day exercises, school assemblies and 
P.-T.A. programs, commencement exer- 
cises and basketball games. 

The young musicians also compete 
in the annual contests conducted by 
the Illinois Grade School Band Asso- 
ciation for bands, solos and small en- 
sembles. In 1945, the Elmhurst senior 
band won top honors in both the dis- 
trict and state contests. It also won 
the honor of heading the parade of 
bands in the grand finale of the 1945 
Chicagoland Music Festival at Soldiers’ 
Field. 

An effort is made to interest the 
younger children in playing stringed 
instruments so that the school orchestra, 
which has been in existence for only 
three years, can be built up to larger 
numbers. 


Education Through Purposes 


There can be little difference of 
opinion in general as to what an edu- 
cated person should know and be. 
One school in the Denver system, 
West High School, has designed, tried 
out and custom fitted a program built 
up around the purposes of education 
as formulated by the school’s faculty, 
in accordance with the leadership in 
educational philosophy and procedures 
furnished by the system’s department 
of instruction and with the aid of par- 
ents and pupils. 

Eight years have been spent in build- 
ing the program which is still being 
redesigned, retried and refitted but is 
now giving excellent service and satis- 
faction. “Education Through Pur- 
poses,” as it is called, is presented pic- 
torially in a booklet issued recently 
by the school. 

The major goals of education are 
defined as self realization, human re- 
lationships, economic efficiency and 
civic responsibilities. The various means 
by which each can be achieved are 
explained and illustrated. To achieve 
self realization, for example, the edu- 
cated person shows desire for learning, 
listens and observes, speaks clearly, 
reads efficiently, writes effectively, un- 
derstands numbers, knows the facts of 
health and disease, participates in or 
watches many sports, has fun in living, 
loves music and appreciates beauty, 
gives direction to his own life. 

Sam R. Hill is principal of West 
High School. 
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Ifyou have trouble with Noise Demons 


i 


AKING A BEATING from school 

noise demons is hard on your 
teachers. It’s hard for pupils to 
concentrate, too, when these 
pests are around. Noise demons 
are caused by the din of voices, 
foctsteps, and bells reverberat- 
ing from hard, bare surfaces. 

But school noise demons are 
easily eliminated, permanently, 
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with economical ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone*. The 484 
deep drilled holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
absorb up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes ceilings. Cushion- 
tone is an excellent reflector of 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









light and can be painted without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
FREE BOOKLET, “How to Exter- 
minate School Noise Demons,”’ 
gives all the facts. Write for your 
copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 
3701 Stevens 
Street, Lancas- 
ter, Penn- q 
sylvania. ® 















QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 











Credit for Travel Expense 


Question: How can credit for travel be 
used in a salary schedule based on training 
and experience?—J.C.M., N.M. 

Answer: It is doubtful whether ade- 
quate provision for travel can be made 
within the framework of the conven- 
tional salary schedule. Travel experi- 
ence, sufficiently extensive to be of value 
to the teacher, will be more expensive 
than attendance at the summer session 
of a college or university. Travel is of 
such great importance and value, how- 
ever, that salary schedule policies should 
be revised to provide adequately for it. 
The amount of money provided would 
vary in accordance with the extent and 
duration of the travel involved.—Pavut 
J]. Misner. 


Maladjusted Child 


Question: We have a boy in the fifth 
grade who cannot play successfully with other 
children. Of his older brother, in the seventh 
grade, he says, "He is a brat, too.” Have 
you any suggestions? He is rather nervous 
but otherwise normal.—L.S.J., Ill. 

Answer: We suggest home visits by 
his teacher, the visiting teacher, the 
school nurse, social worker or all of 
these. There must be some lack of 
adjustment for this boy in the home or 
at school, possibly both. A thorough 
study of all the influences and relation- 
ships affecting this boy’s living should 
ultimately result in the discovery of what 
is essential for him to lead a normal 
adjusted school life—-H. Morton Jer- 
FORDS. 


Bus Inspections 


Question: How can the periodic mechan- 
ical inspection of school buses be made so 
as to force the owner to make recommended 
repairs? As it is now, the mechanic gives a 
cursory inspection and lets the owner con- 
tinue to operate.—D.P.L., Mont. 

Answer: It will depend, in a measure, 
upon the contractual relations between 
the parties; some contracts require such 
inspection by a designated garage or 
mechanic and repairs so ordered must 
be made or the contract is terminated. 
In some states school buses are inspected 
by state or other municipal traffic off- 
cers and “repair tickets” are issued as 
required. Noncompliance means that the 
bus is ordered off the roads. Of course, 
such inspection is not as thorough as a 
shop inspection but it helps to a certain 
extent. 

It will have to be admitted that the 
penalties just mentioned jeopardize the 
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transportation system and penalize the 
pupils but it is a question of which is 
worse, the method of inspection de- 
scribed or unsafe operation of the buses. 
To us, the latter is worse. After all, it 
is a matter of preselection of the bus 
owner or operator. If he is unreliable, 
he should not have been selected in the 
first place; if he is “found out” later, 
he should be fired. It pays to draw up 
a contract which takes care of such 
situations.—H. W. Scumiupt. 


Effective Guidance Program 


Question : What are the salient features of 
a successful organized guidance program in 
a consolidated school system?—W.C.G., Ohio. 

Answer: It is generally agreed that 
a well rounded guidance program in- 
cludes these elements: (1) a personal 
inventory record system, (2) individual 
counseling with all pupils, (3) the col- 
lection and dissemination of information 
regarding occupations, training oppor- 
tunities and other types of community 
resources, (4) placement, (5) follow up 
and (6) continuous appraisal of the 
effectiveness of guidance practices. 

Within this framework of essential 
services, a program in a consolidated 
school system should demonstrate re- 
sourcefulness in dealing with certain 
problems that are peculiar to rural areas, 
such as the need for counseling with 
respect to entrance into farming and 
related fields of work, broadening the 
occupational horizons of young people 
who have had limited opportunities to 
learn about the many possible vocations 
they might enter, helping individuals 
who wish to migrate to urban areas, 
providing assistance for handicapped 
children in spite of a dearth of special 
services in local communities and similar 
activities. 

In a consolidated school system it is 
often the responsibility of - the school 
administrator to initiate a program with 
the personnel and material resources 
that he has available. A few communi- 
ties have jointly hired a guidance spe- 
cialist, who devotes a proportion of his 
time to each school in the area served 
and functions as an organizer, con- 
sultant and supervisor. 

Whether the leader is a principal or 
a trained counselor, he will not make 
much progress unless he has, or can 
train, a staff of teachers who are willing 
and able to provide “inherent guidance,” 
the essence of which is the understand- 


ing treatment of individual children by 
all who have anything to do with their 
education. 

References that may be helpful are: 
(1) “Guidance Programs for Rural Hig’ 
Schools,” U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division No. 203; (2) “Child 
Development and Guidance in Rural 
Schools” by Strang and Hatcher, Harper 
and Brothers, 1943; (3) “The Work ot 
the School Psychologist,” Circular No. 9, 
Public Schools of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, Doylestown, Pa., September 
1944.—A. Gorpon NELson. 


How Can We Get Speakers? 


Question: |. How can small schools work 
out a scheme to get one or two good speak- 
ers or programs for the community for the 
year? These usually cost about $200 each. 
2. Would it be all right for the school board 
to finance them?—W.E.B., Ill. 

Answer: 1. This might be done by 
several schools’ sharing the expense. But 
$200 is a lot of money for a speaker or 
a program. 

2. Let the school board decide. The 
school law of the state will govern as to 
the power of the board.—Lre M. Tuurs- 
TON. 


Mentally Retarded Pupils 


Question: What would you do with the 
three or four pupils in a 1200 pupil school 
who are 14 years old chronologically but 
who are mentally 62—A.R.McK., Ark. 

Answer: On the basis of psycholog 
ical tests, such pupils should be located 
before the end of the third grade. They 
should be placed in special classes organ- 
ized for pupils of low ability—H. E. 
RitTcHIE. 


Accident Insurance 


Question: What is the status of accident 
insurance for pupils riding in school buses? 
Does the public liability and property dam- 
age policy now written by insurance com- 
panies protect the pupils or does it protect 
merely thé school district from being sued? 
(Our state law does not permit us to pay out 
money for this type of insurance but some 
schools do it by subterfuge. Some reputable 
insurance men tell me that such insurance 
does not protect the children but only the 
district in the event it is sued by a parent.) — 
V.M.M., Tex. 


Answer: Accident insurance, if writ- 
ten to cover the pupils, provides for 
payment for injuries irrespective of how 
the pupil may be injured. In fact, | 
know of no form which relieves the 
company of liability for injuries which 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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“We have been consistently using Magic 
Onions and have found them more than 
satisfactory. Not only do we find tnem 
to be a good food product, but also a 
great saving in labor, time, storage space 

and absolutely no waste in their use. 
We find that cost is stabilized, due to 
the fact that this is a no-waste food cue 
to no shrinkage or spoilage at any time.” 

William Shumsky 


Shumsky’s Roumanian Restaurant 
2319 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


“For the past year, our restaurant has 
enjoyed using Magic Onions for all 
kinds of sandwiches and dishes. We do 
not hesitate to say emphatically that they 
are so well prepared, cleanly packed and 
so easy for our help to use as they are 
needed, that in the long run, we find 
Magic Onions much more economical 
and fresh than those bought by the bag 
in wholesale quantities. To anyone who 
might hesitate about using Magic 
Onions, we can add that the flavor is 
just right, very delicious, and if you 
follow the directions on the can, you 
can’t go wrong.” 
Jobn L. Herold 


Leo’s White Tavern Restaurant 
1511 Princeton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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USERS EVERYWHERE SAY: 


Magic Onions Are Great- 


SAVE LABOR, TIME, MONEY—AVOID WASTE! 





. 


Solve All Kinds of Onion Problems 
IN ALL KINDS OF COOKERY 


ESTAURANT operators everywhere are finding that Magic 
R Onions make the preparation of popular onion dishes 
quicker, easier and far more economical. Five miajor 
advantages explain why this new food discovery has 
scored sensational success the country over: 





(1) They save labor, eliminate onion 


peeling and odor. 


MAGIC ONIONS IDEAL 
FOR ALL ONION DISHES 


Hamburgers 
All Types of Sandwiches 
Chili Con Carne 
Chop Suey 


Fried Onions 


(2) Give onion dishes the full flavor 


of the best white onions. 


(3) Give year-round control of flavor, 


quality and costs. Soups 


(4) Save losses from shrinkage and Creamed Onions 
spoilage. Liver and Onions 
Salads Stews 


(5) Reduce requirements of stor- Seats Geoctennd te, Chetiti 
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Packed by Basic Vegetable Products Corp., Vacaville, California 
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are sustained while pupils are riding in 
school buses. 

No public liability or property damage 
policy that is written prevents the school 
district from being sued. The insurance 
company issuing the policy assumes the 
school district’s liability and provides for 
payment for personal injury and prop. 
erty damage if the school district is 
liable. In addition to the coverage af 
forded under the public liability policy. 
it is possible for the school district to 
have attached to its policy a medical 
rider providing for the payment o: 
medical care up to $250 a pupil and a 
maximum of $2500 a school bus. Thi: 
coverage is afforded only to passenger: 
when injured in school buses—Don C 
HaAwkIns. 


Length of High School Periods 


Question: What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the hour period versus the 
forty-five minute period in junior and senior 
high schools?—E.R.D., Mich. 

Answer: The hour period is usually 
associated with a so-called “supervised 
study program,” whereas the forty-five 
minute period is more often based on 
recitation periods and extra assignments 
to be completed in study halls or in 
home study. When the forty-five min 
ute period is used, laboratory courses are 
frequently conducted for double periods 
of ninety minutes each. When the labo 
ratory type course is completed in one 
period, some schools offer only 4 credit 
for the subject. The hour period makes 
it possible to give a full credit and 
equal time to all subjects and to conduct 
a laboratory type or directed study pro 
gram in all classes. 

The chief hazard of the forty-five min 
ute recitation period is a tendency to 
devote too much time in an attempt to 
discover whether or not a pupil has 
completed his home work. The chief 
hazard of the hour period is that it may 
not develop sufficient independent appl: 
cation on the part of the pupil. 

The ratio of enrollment to classrooms. 
study halls and laboratories is frequentl; 
the determining factor in establishing 
the length and number of class periods 
per day.—Lowe.t P. Goopricn. 


Dances in Gymnasium 
Question: What should be the policy on 


permitting dances in the school gymnasium 
as against their being held elsewhere, when 
all the participants are school children? — 
J.A.A., Tex. 


Answer: The function of the schoo! 
is to serve all the needs of its pupils. 
Dancing is widely accepted as a desir- 
able social activity for the pupils enrolled 
in our schools. It follows then that the 
school and its facilities should be used 
for this purpose. Unless the school or 
the church provide the facilities, some 
less appropriate agency will—Pavi J. 
MISNER. 
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DO IT ar ys WAY 


Save time... Cut costs! 





a MACHINES 


Keep floors in tip-top beauty with American 



















= ng | lig .. DeLuxe floor maintenance machines. Can be used \ 
- . A for polishing, disc sanding, steel wooling, and \Pa 
y ‘ . er % See of 
sina om ae - scrubbing. Operates either on wheels or as riding- a 2 a 
e A . . 
on-head. Many other models... 10" to 17” discs. 
1S 


and 
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4 aw ve oi SMALL SANDERS ee 
ually [ Ee ar LZ A handy pair of portable sanders. The Sander- \ 4 


ISEC 65 mgt = te plane, a belt sander or the Speedy Spinner semi- er > 
five = 2 j flexible disc sander will eliminate much hand 

1 o1 oa sanding. Hundreds of uses for these machines. 
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one New Portable Electric Saw by American com- \ | 

‘it bines big-power with easy handling. male tibatt: t a7) 
— modern design. :.smooth no-jerk starting ...simple a 4 
akes accurate adjustment of depth and angle... tele- 
and scoping guard... many advanced features: Motor 
duct develops 1144 H.P. 6500 RPM. 8” blade for 2% 
pre ecthdiia@aliem tile temeictiouele sia iatlereeatice = 
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\N FLOOR SANDERS . 


jw f : A famous line-up! Four sanders with 8 and 12 | seas 
\ inch drum widths, including Little American, Light af \ 
os | ’ Eight, Standard Eight and Standard Twelve. ; 
. Amercan-built for smooth, uniform sanding. — 


ye EDGERS 3 \ Ay 
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x 
k American Spinner disc-type sander finishes ))-. = 
os right up to edges of floors, stairs, closets ... elimi- j 
& nates tedious handscraping. 5%" and 7” discs. 4 


American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
$48 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send illustrated balletins and prices on 
the following which I have checked. No cost 
or obligation. 


| 
@ All AMERICAN products built to top standards of Quality, 
Performance and Dependability. You can be sure of a better | (Polishers Bele Sander P 
job — with less time and lower cost—when you rely on an |! Portable Saw =. & 
AMERICAN! Check your needs now! : Ui loon 
! 
I 
| 
L 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILS! 


Name at ali 
Street a, SH Pe siidiieicapianoaie 
City SQ fs 
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or Better Health 





COMPANION LAVATORY — genuine vitre- 
ous china, square bowl, shelf back, cast-in 
soap dishes, and Chromard fittings . . . in- 
cluding legs. Especially suitable for 
teachers’ washrooms. 


MASTER ONE-PIECE CLOSET — genuine vitreous 
china, syphon vortex action, Church De Luxe 
Sani- White Seat with closed front. For teachers’ 
washrooms. 





or Extra Comtort 








NFS ENCLOSURE for general use... free stand- 
ing or partially recessed. Also furnished with 
sloping top to direct heat out into room. 


ARCO CONVECTOR —a carefully engineered, 
cast iron unit with finned sections correctly 
spaced and staggered for rapid heat transfer. 


Front is removable for easy cleaning of radi- 
ator or convector. 


American-Standard 


HEATING M@& PLUMBING 








a ‘ T 
@ Every year, the nation’s schools spend millions of dollars for heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures. Naturally they have a responsibility to of 
get the best. And that’s. why so many schools use American-Standard ri 
products. | 
Ask the superintendent of any school equipped with American-Standard me: 
Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures. He'll tell you they are more in 
attractive ... easier to maintain . .. more economical. re 
Ask the contractor who installed them. He’ll tell you they are priced fil 
right . .. meet every specification . . . are found in more schools. 


Ask the plumbing inspector. He'll tell you they meet all standards of 
health and comfort. 


Your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will help you select products 
to meet your requirements at minimum cost. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories—Bathtubs, 
Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships, and Railroads. 
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Get a Quicker, Safer Finish with 


...for use with any dise-type 


The patented, radially placed strands 
of Sun Ray Woolers always rotate at 
right angles to the work, insuring 
fast, clean operation. When polish- 
ing waxed floors these woolers do a 
remarkable job of hardening the wax 
film and removing excess wax, 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
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They develop a rich, lustrous sur- 
face that insures lasting protection 
and greater wear resistance. Most im- 
portant of all, they produce SAFER 
floors. Slipperiness is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Sun Ray Woolers can be used with 


© LONDON, OHIO 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON. 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radia! strands 
save time and money and make floors safer. 


Name_ 
Institution pat 
Staged 

City & State 


floor machine 


a fibre brush on any disc-type floor 


machine. 
INSTANT APPLICATION 


“Simply lay the Sun Ray 


Wooler on the floor, tilt 
the machine and wheel it 
into position over the 
wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on the pad. 
That’s all there is to it! 





durable...colorful...fire-safe. 
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for school interiors 


e| ...free from costly maintenance § 


THERE, in a few words, are the essential qualities you need in the structural 
material you use for your school interiors. 


Durable. Colorful. Fire-safe. Free from costly maintenance. All of these—and more—are 
yours with Structural Clay Facing Tile. 


Structural Facing Tile, glazed or unglazed, is strong and durable. It can stand abuse, 
take a beating! 


Sanitary, easy to clean—Facing Tile keeps its colorful good looks by simple soap 
and water washing. It never needs painting—affords extreme economy for the 
lifetime of your school. 





One other advantage you get today is Structural Facing Tile in modular sizes. This 
means more flexibility in design—less labor in cutting and fitting—less material 
waste —reduced construction time and earlier occupancy. 


For more information about the use of Facing Tile, please feel free to call on any 
Institute Member for aid, or write direct to Desk NS-1 of the Institute. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 





Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania indianapolis, Indi Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 

Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Stone Creek Brick Company West Virginia Brick Company 
Stone Creek, Ohio Charleston, West Virginia 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Sanymetal “PORCENA CEN- 
TURY Type Ceiling Hung 
Toilet Compartments. offer 
the utmost in sanitation and 
make modern, distinctive 
toilet room environments for 
schools, institutions,terminals 
and other public buildings. 














*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


“PORCENA” 
(Porcelain on Steel) 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS, 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 










Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
ACADEMY Type Toilet Com- 
partments are suitable for 
conservative but modern 
toilet room environments. 









The Training in Personal Hygiene 
That Begins at Home Should Be 
Continued and Advanced at School 





The toilet room environments in your new school 
buildings are of vital importance in meeting this 
requirement fully. Classification and segregation 
of pupils and students may be a practical require- 
ment of teaching formal subjects, but in the 
matter of personal hygiene such segregation is 
Sanymetal “PORCENA” obliterated. The toilet room facilities are used 


NORMANDIE Type Toilet ; : 
Compartments endow a toi- by all pupils and students. Toilet compartments 


r let room environment with : : : ‘ 
cee dignity and good taste. usually dominate a toilet room, influencing the 
‘ 2 ae 8 ie toilet room environment. 
i} 
4 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” Toilet Compartment: 
are fabricated of ageless and fadeless material, 
porcelain on steel, which is a glass-hard, stainless 
material that always looks new, does not absorb 
odors, is moisture- and rust-proof, and resists the 
corroding of ordinary acids. The glistening 
“PORCENA?” finish, which can be wiped clean 
as easily as a porcelain table top, requires no 
painting or refinishing. 


s tal “PORCENA” «“ ” Toi 
ACADEMY Tone Shower Sanymetal “PORCENA” Toilet Compartments 


Stalis and Dressing Room combine the results of over 33 years of specialized 
Com partinents provide the 


ulmost in sanitation for _—_ skill and experience in making over 80,000 toilet 
fouris comps. gymnasi- “ a 

ums, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, etc. room installations. Ask the Sanymetal Represen- 
tative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in your 
phone book for local representative) for further 
information about planning suitable toilet room 
environments. Refer to Sanymetal Catalog 


No. 19-B5 in Sweet’s Architectural File for 1946. 






























































THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 URBANA ROAD ° CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 





* TOILET COMPARTMENTS, 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. DRESSING ROGMS 
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Mis? 


The school bell’s out-of-date. And 
so are cleaning methods of its day! 


Modern times call for different 
cleaners for different purposes —a 
demand which Wyandotte Cleaners 
meet to perfection. 

Wyandotte Cleaners aré special- 
ized — scientifically manufactured 
to solve every difficulty of mainte- 
nance or culinary cleaning quickly, 
safely and economically. 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT — The all- 
around cleaner for any surface on 
which water can be used. Rinses 


REMEMBER 


freely, leaving no slippery film or 
residue. 


WYANDOTTE F-100* — An all-soluble 
cleaner particularly suited to wash- 
ing painted surfaces and floors of 
all kinds. Effective for dewaxing 
floors .. . removing heel marks. 


WYANDOTTE KEEGO*—For dishwash- 
ing by machine —in water of any 
degree of hardness. Washes stains 
away quickly, rinses freely, helps 
keep machines free from scale. 


WYANDOTTE H.D.C.*—For washing 
dishes by hand. A sudsy cleaner 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN « 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 






containing soap. Ideal for soften- 
ing water and removing grease. 


WYANDOTTE NEOSUDS*—The sudsy 
but soapless cleaner for washing 
glassware. Works well in hard or 


. soft water. No toweling is necessary. 


If you’d like to know more about 
the advantages of Wyandotte Clean- 
ers, just call in your Wyandotte 
Representative. He'll be glad to 
give you the benefit of his training 


‘and experience — backed by long 


and exhaustive Wyandotte research. 


“Registered trade-mark 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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A schoolhouse without a duplicator is as 
old-fashioned as an office without a type- 
writer. And there are some solid-sense 
reasons why the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor leads the field when there is freedom 
of choice. 


It produces clear, clean, readable 


a ‘ 
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PONE 
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ie oR 
copies that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. 
Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to 
runitin afew hours—and has fun doingit. 
In a few minutes after school it can 
produce enough work to lighten a teach- 
er’s load for the whole week. 


The treasurers.of the school board 


NAT AN 


Eo 





4 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
knows that it’s built to run for many 
years—and there is a nationwide, trained 
service organization to see that it does. 
There is an A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor in your community who will be 


glad to discuss your school’s duplicating 
needs with you. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronte 
16 
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LOOKING 


FORWARD 








S. 2499 


HE most comprehensive and significant bill pro- 

viding for federal aid to education is Senate bill 
S. 2499, sponsored by Senators Murray of Montana, 
Morse of Oregon and Pepper of Florida. It was intro- 
duced in the closing days of the 79th Congress because 
its sponsors wished to initiate widespread discussion of 
a highly controversial issue before the opening of the 
80th Congress when the measure will be reintroduced 
for serious consideration. 

The Nation’s Scuootrs will present articles by edu- 
cators and prominent laymen for and against the bill 
each month. In addition, several opinion polls will be 
made to obtain the reaction of the profession to the 
arguments presented. 

Briefly written opinions from parents, board members 
and teachers will be welcomed and will be either 
printed in full or briefly summarized, as space permits. 


Public Schools Not Represented 


HE United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization held its first general meeting 
in Paris in November. No representatives of America’s 
great public schools were present since President Tru- 
man’s list of appointees and alternates included only the 
following: two university presidents, George D. Stod- 
dard of the University of Illinois and Arthur H. Comp- 
ton of Washington University; two state department 
representatives, Archibald MacLeish and William Ben- 
ton, and a writer, Anne O’Hare McCormick of the 
New York Times. The alternates included two more 
college presidents, two former federal employes and 
Charles Johnson of the Fiske University faculty. 
Ninety per cent of our total school population is 
served by public elementary, secondary and advanced 
agencies under the control of the several states. Yet 
President Truman did not see fit to appoint as repre- 
sentatives of the United States either an outstanding 
board member, superintendent, principal or teacher. All 
four public school divisions should haye been repre- 
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sented. It is difficult to excuse such oversight, neglect 
or political expediency on any rational basis. This de- 
cision appears to bear out the contention of certain pro- 
fessional organizations made last spring that the State 
Department planned to make U.N.ES.C.O. one of its 
perquisites and supporting units in our foreign policy. 

If this type of control over international education is 
to be a part of our overall foreign policy, we cannot view 
the future of U.N.E.S.C.O. with much optimism. The 
infant international cultural agency should be allowed 
to develop free from political considerations. Freedom 
in international education is just as essential for growth 
as is freedom of the press. 


Detroit Acts Wisely 


HE high emotionalism generated by the recent re- 

fusal of the Detroit board of education to grant a 
petition for the introduction of sectarian teaching into 
the public schools is merely further evidence of Ameri- 
can wisdom in making the public schools nonsectarian. 
When the board of education unanimously rejected the 
petition after months of discussion and consideration, 
some members of the “Committee for the Reading of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments in the 
Schools” proceeded not only to abuse but also to 
threaten individual board members for their action. 

Former President John H. Webster summarized the 
views of the board members concerning the danger of 
this movement to public education when he stated that: 

“There is no question but that we all have reverence 
for the Lord’s Prayer and the Commandments, but it 
appears to me that the procedure suggested involves the 
policy of separation of the church and the state. On that 
rests the harmony of all creeds. 

“It is ironical that religion, while being the most 
elevating principle in civilization, can at the same time 
be a source of so much bitterness and dissension. It is 
for that reason that the public schools are nonsectarian. 

“Fifty per cent of Detroit’s citizens do not belong to 
churches. The feelings of all must be respected. Intro- 
duction of this measure would be an infringement of 
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their rights. The public schools belong to the state and 
any attempt to join church and state would be uncon- 
stitutional.” 

The Detroit board of education deserves generous 
praise for its far sighted and courageous action in meet- 
ing a problem so fraught with divisive emotionalism 
and so dangerous to the continuation of the nonpartisan, 
impartial, nonsectarian and classless public school. 


Boilers Do Explode 


NE of the most dubious procedures for effecting 

economy in school plant building: is to place 
boilers within the building. When the question is raised, 
school board members and even architects all too fre- 
quently merely laugh and remark, “There’s no danger 
of a low pressure boiler exploding.” 

The explosion in November of a low pressure boiler 
in a school building at Baroda, Mich., again calls atten- 
tion to this most dangerous practice. The Baroda school 
boiler was located beneath an elementary classroom. A 
change in schedule called for an earlier lunch period 
and so the children directly above the boiler were dis- 
missed at 11:30 a.m. instead of the usual time. Ten 
minutes later the boiler blew up. The second floor class- 
room above the vacated room gave way. One child was 
killed and 18 others were injured, one critically. 

Investigation showed that the boiler was tended by a 
16 year old boy, substituting for his uncle, the janitor. 
Officials who searched the ruins discovered a closed 
safety valve buried in the debris. 

Regardless of mechanical safety devices and the best 
supervision, one or both may occasionally fail. The death 
of more than a score of children was prevented only by 
a lucky change in the daily schedule. 

It is impossible to take too much care in providing the 
best and safest mechanical equipment in schools. The 
safest buildings are in the long run the cheapest. No 
boiler should ever be located within the school building. 
Even low pressure boilers will explode under certain 
circumstances and lives must not be jeopardized. 


Teacher Strikes 


HE year 1946 was featured by more strikes of 
professional and nonprofessional public school em- 
ployes than ever occurred in any previous year in the 
entire history of American public education. These inter- 
ruptions in the instructional program of public school 
children have extended from Connecticut to Minnesota. 
Community reactions as indicated in newspaper reports 
have ranged from shocked silence to blistering tirades 
against boards of education and even against the teachers. 
Many people hold that while public employes have the 
same inherent right to strike as do those in private indus- 
try, a much higher obligation to carry on under even the 
most trying conditions is expected from members of a 
profession. Others believe that it is difficult under any 
circumstances to justify a strike against the government 


or the people. Still others point to the splendid record 
for unselfish service given by teachers during the equally 
trying depression period as expected practice. It is 
naturally something of a shock to them not to find the 
same selfless attitude during the postwar period. 

Teachers themselves are strongly divided on the 
question, regardless of organizational afhliation. The 
majority probably still feel that the welfare of the coun- 
try and of the children should prevail even at great 
personal sacrifice. 

The problem is not so simple as most people seem to 
believe it to be. Reasons for strikes are numerous, with 
the increasing gap between wages and cost of living 
representing only one of the factors which lead to the 
individual’s final decision to stop teaching. 

Autocratic or highly paternalistic organizational prac- 
tices are no longer borne easily by employes. The present 
day teacher is culturally and professionally more mature 
and capable than many of the principals, supervisors and 
superintendents under whose direction he works. The 
teacher objects to being treated as an immature and 
irresponsible individual. Teachers are irked at badly 
balanced work programs and believe that intelligent job 
analysis might enable them to be better teachers. They 
object to being treated as second class citizens and to 
having their social life minutely prescribed. 

More than anything else, teachers rightly sense that 
they are frequently exploited because of their profes- 
sional loyalties and their ideals of public service. Too 
many superintendents still have little realistic apprecia- 
tion of the true value of teaching. They believe in 
managerial miracles! Many at heart are not too much 
in sympathy with the teacher’s financial plight. Hun- 
dreds of superintendents still believe that teachers’ 
salaries should be kept as low as possible. 

School boards show similar attitudes: because adminis- 
trators have failed in their duty to interpret the teacher’s 
problems to the board members who in turn could 
enlist the intelligent understanding of the community. 
Teachers feel that boards of education and superintend- 
ents rely too much on the old crutch of fixed appro- 
priations; they also feel that school officials take advan- 
tage of the traditional code of the teacher to carry on 
the work of education under even the most adverse 
conditions, 

Teachers and nonprofessional personnel never think 
of striking in those communities where intelligent pro- 
fessional and lay leadership prevails. They are happy in 
their -work, optimistic in their outlook on life, effective 
in their teaching and are reasonably satisfied with their 
salaries and general working conditions. In such com- 
munities will be found the best instruction and the 
lowest turnover. Instead of viewing with alarm the 
increasing number of teacher strikes, administrators 
might better create the wholesome and invigorating 
school environments that make strikes unnecessary. 
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LANS of various pressure groups 
to introduce sectarian instruction 
into the public school either through 
released time in churches or by 
classes within the school itself, mak- 
ing the public school an active part- 
ner of the church in either case, are 
being met in three ways by super- 
intendents and boards of education. 
The first way is to maintain an 
objective approach, analyzing re- 
quests and pressures in terms of the 
fundamental principle of American 
government—complete separation of 
church and state. With such an ap- 
proach it is not difficult to sustain 
the American way without compro- 
mise. Community majority opinion 
will sensibly rally behind its schools: 
the stand of the boards of education 
of Baltimore, Detroit and Kansas 
City, Mo., on this highly emotional 
question is illustrative. Within the 
year Baltimore rejected a minority 
demand for released time while De- 
troit voted against daily sectarian 
Bible readings. Kansas City rejected 
the Gideon demand for pledging all 
pupils to a daily reading of the 
Protestant New Testament. 

The second way is one of sheer 
expediency, which allows for ap- 
proval of released time with little, if 
any, attempt even to remind the 
people that the public school is by 
its very nature nonsectarian. This 
procedure is illustrated in more than 
a thousand districts where released 
time programs are now in operation. 
Sooner or later sectarian conscious- 
ness is developed under released time 
programs and sharp sectarian divi- 
sions occur among the children in 
the public schools. 

The third method is used by timid 
opportunists who do not even wait 
for sectarian demands to be pressed 
but hurriedly climb on the band- 
wagon and present parents with a 
predetermined policy. This method 
stems from expediency and timidity, 
plus an apparent ignorance of the 
nature of American public education. 

An example of the third procedure 
was recently brought to attention by 
a rightfully indignant mother. Two 
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exhibits are herewith reproduced 
without change except for names. 
The superintendent wrote: 

Sept. 20, 1946. 
“Parents of the Fifth and Sixth Grade 

Children: 

“The children of the fifth and 
sixth grades of the Starr Elementary 
Schools may be released at 2 p.m. 
each Monday to participate in the 
religious education program of the 
Starr churches upon our receipt of 
your permission. 

“The classes will be held at the 
Presbyterian Church and will last 
until 3 p.m, 

“This blank must be filled out and 
returned before we can release your 
child. Classes start Sept. 30, 1946.” 

The mother of a sixth grader 
answered as follows: 

“Most emphatically do I oppose 
having my child participate in a 
religious education program during 
school hours: The responsibility for 
providing religious instruction be- 
longs to the home and the church. 
This is a long established principle 
and I am distressed and disappointed 
that the Starr Elementary Schools, 
occupying a position of leadership 
in espousing sound educational 
ideals, should play a part, no matter 
how minor, in weakening this long 
accepted precept. 

“The public school was never in- 
tended to provide any _ religious 
training. nor do I think it should try 
to circumvent this principle through 
the device of holding the class in a 


church rather than in the classroom. 


If religious training becomes a neces- 
sity in our democracy, then the 
school system should face the prob- 
lem squarely and say so. But to 
imply that it is not giving religious 
training merely because the class is 
held elsewhere is a fraud. The pub- 
lic school, supported by public funds, 
has no business using school supplies, 
facilities, personnel and time to send 
information about such classes or to 
become a recruiting agency for them. 

“May: I also raise the question: 
Why was the Presbyterian Church 
selected? Why not the Methodist, 
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Catholic, Unitarian Church or the 
Jewish Temple? Once we introduce 
religious education in our public 
school, we cannot avoid becoming 
denominational as well. It was the 
universal desire to avoid such a step 
which led to the separation of 
Church and State. 

“Parents who wish to give their 
children a religious education have 
the liberty to enroll them in a paro- 
chial school or to use the Sunday 
school of their preferred church or 
to supplement with special training 
after regular school hours. 

“Even though there is no com- 
pulsion about attending this religious 
class, the child who does not attend 
is immediately set aside as ‘different’ 
and subjected to inevitable criticism 
from the other children. The unity 
of the student body is thus weakened 
by introducing divisive activities. 
Public school administrators should 
think seriously before permitting this 
to occur. 

“Supposing a minority of the 
group does not attend this religious 
instruction, do you propose to keep 
school in session for these few or do 
you propose to dismiss school en- 
tirely? If there is a rational basis for 
the school’s curriculum, how can one 
justify the dismissal of class at 2 
o'clock for one group and 3 o'clock 
for another? 

“I regret exceedingly that an im- 
portant decision fraught with dire 
consequences for the public educa- 
tion system was made by you with- 
out an opportunity for consultation 
with parents.” 

Unless public school administrators 
are willing to assume their responsi- 
bility for leadership instead of bend- 
ing like’ weak reeds before the 
slightest sectarian breeze, there is lit- 
tle hope for improving or even main- 
taining the most dynamic instru- 
ment of our democracy: the non- 
partisan, classless, nonsectarian and 
impartial American public school. 


















Capt. Donald McGregor, professor of naval science and a qualified 
submarine officer, explains operations of torpedo to two trainees. 





guidance and leadership; and for the 
young men at least, the future of 
youth in the armed services is a 
serious problem. The armed forces 
are committed to the maintenance 
of a sound program of training and 
preparedness. Educators and mili- 
tary leaders alike, therefore, have a 
responsibility to give our young men 
the best possible advice in orienting 
their course of study in relation to 
possible service in the armed forces. 


This article is an attempt to give 
school administrators, supervisors 
and counselors an over-all picture of 
two of the United States Navy's 
educational programs, namely, the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Naval Aviation Col- 
lege Program. These programs are 
devised to train American young 
men to be capable naval and marine 
officers. Of greatest interest to edu- 
cators is the fact that both of these 
programs are planned to operate 
through the established framework 
of our colleges and universities and 
the participants receive a normal four 
year course leading to the baccalau- 
reate degree. 

The N.R.O.T.C. program is not 
new. Six units were established in 
1926. However, the permanent ex- 
pansion of this program to a total 
of 52 institutions was not accom- 
plished until the spring of 1945, 
when the Holloway plan was formu- 
lated. This plan, based upon the 


recommendations of a board com- 


The Navy's Plans for Training 
Young Officers 


HE United States is emerging 
from years of depression, crisis 
and war and Americans find them- 
selves uneasily scanning the horizon 
of this new postwar world. Peace 
has. not solved all of our problems; 
indeed, it has created many new 
ones, Leaders in all fields are trying, 
earnestly and anxiously, to reestab- 
lish and improve their programs 
after years of unsettled operation. In 
education, the influx of returning 
veterans has pointed up a pressing 
problem that educators will face for 
years to come, that is, the place of 
national defense in education. 
More than ever, parents and young 
people are looking to educators for 
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in cooperation with colleges and universities 


>» The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Program 


> The Naval Aviation College Program 
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posed of college presidents and naval 
officers, and named after R. Adm. 
J. L. Hollaway Jr., U.S.N., chairman 
of the board, is the navy’s blueprint 
for its expanded peacetime officer 
education. The Holloway plan was 
signed by President Truman on Au- 
gust 13, 1946, as Public Law 729. 

The principal features of this navy 
scholarship program can be briefly 
stated as follows. 


Lt. R. J. Baldwin, N.R.O.1.C. instructor, examines a 
model of a light cruiser with naval reserve students. 


1. Selected colleges and universi- 
ties that have elected to do so are 
undertaking a joint responsibility 
with the Naval Academy in the 
preparation of officers for the regular 
navy and marine corps as well as 
for the reserves. 


2. In order to equalize navy edu- 
cational opportunities and to make 
navy careers available to properly 


Lt. (jg) F. T. Hoff gives instruction in navigation with 
the aid of a celestial sphere to three N.R.O.T.C. students. 
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qualified young men, regardless of 
their financial resources, prospective 
candidates are being selected on the 
basis of nationwide competitive ex- 
aminations and their college educa- 
tion will be subsidized in much the 
same way as is done at the Naval 
Academy. 


3. Equal rank, equal treatment 
and equal opportunities with gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy are being 
accorded the N.R.O.T.C. graduates 
of civilian institutions. 

4. Adequate provisions are being 
made for periodic in-service training 
on graduate and postgraduate levels 
for naval officers, whether they are 
graduates of the Naval Academy or 
of civilian institutions, who choose 
to make a career in the navy, so that 
they can qualify for additional re- 
sponsibilities and promotions. 

In formulating this comprehensive 
plan of education, the Navy Depart- 
ment has taken some pages from its 
book of wartime experiments in co- 
operative endeavor with American 
colleges and universities in training 
thousands of naval officers who per- 
formed so admirably in action. Out 
of this wartime experience has come 
a recognition of the essentials for a 
comprehensive peacetime program 
of officer procurement and education. 





The Holloway plan provides for 
four sources of young officer candi- 
dates who will be educated and 


(N.R.O.T.C.); the Naval Aviation 
College Program (N.A.C.P.), and 


selected graduates of accredited col- 


four principal features previously 
stated apply equally to both pro- 
grams, the details of these programs 


trained to serve in the peacetime _ leges. 
navy or marine corps: the United 
States Naval Academy; the Naval 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


cussion of the 


N.R.O.T.C. AND N.A.C.P. PROGRAMS 


N.R.O.T.C. 
I—Pu, pose 
To provide a steady supply of well educated junior 
officers for the regular navy (line and staff corps) and 
marine corps and to build up a reserve of trained naval 
and marine corps officers. 
I1—Eligibility Requirements 
1. Unmarried male citizen of the United States. Agree 
to remain unmarried until commissioned. 
Age 17 to 21 on July 1, 1947. 
Eligibility for admittance to N.R.O.T.C. college. 
Physically qualified. 
Agree to accept commission in U. S. Navy or U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


Ww + 4 tO 


l!i—What the N.R.O.T.C. Program Offers 

1. Four year college education leading to a baccalau- 
reate degree. 

2. Government paid tuition, books, normal fees, uni 

forms and $600 per year retainer fee. 

Two summer cruises of from six to eight weeks. 

4. Commission in either the U. S. Navy or the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

5. After two years of active duty, permanent commis- 
sion or release to inactive duty with reserve commis- 


we 


sion. 


I1V—When and Where Instruction Begins 

1. Fall session each year. 

2. Successful applicants choose one of the 52 colleges 
and universities where N.R.O.T.C. units have been 
established. 


This article is confined to a dis- 
N.R.O.T.C. 
N.A.C.P. programs. Although the 


are sufficiently different that they 
are best described separately. The 
parallel columns which follow pre- 
sent the essential features. 


and 


IN BRIEF 
N.A.C.P. 


i—Purpose 

To provide the navy and marine corps with a steady 

flow of qualified applicants for flight training and desig- 

nation as naval aviators and to develop a reserve of 

naval and marine corps officers with flight training. 

I1—Eligibility Requirements 

1. Unmarried male citizen of the United States. Agree 
to remain unmarried until commissioned. 

2. High school graduate or equivalent, or have com- 
pleted less than two years of college work. 

3. Age 17 to 194 years on July 1, 1947. 

4. If second year college student, age 17 to. 20Y, 
on July 1, 1947. 

5. Physically qualified and aeronautically adapted. 


itil—What N.A.C.P. Offers 


1. Four year college education leading to a baccalau 


years 


reate degree. 
2. Government paid tuition, books, normal fees and 
retainer fee of $600 per year for the first two years. 
Navy flight training extending over approximately 
two years. 
4. One year active duty with fleet or other duty in 
volving flying in commissioned rank. 
Permanent commission in U.S. Navy or U.S. Marine 
Corps with opportunity to complete college educa 
tion in rank or release to inactive duty with a reserve 
commission and opportunity to complete college edu 
cation at government expense plus $1200 per year 
retainer fee. 
1\V—When and Where Instruction Begins 
1. Fall session each year. 
2. Successful applicants choose any accredited college. 
university or junior college. 


eS) 
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V—Data on Applications and Examination—Both Programs 


1. The first step is to make a formal application to 
take the navy college aptitude test. Application forms 
and complete information can be procured from 
high school principals, college deans, offices of naval 
officer procurement and from any of the N.R.O.T.C. 
units. The completed application form must reach 
the Naval Examining Section, P.O. Box 709, Prince 
ton, N. J., not later than a certain date, to be set each 


The N.R.O.T.C. and N.A.CLP. 


can make a worthwhile contribution. 


year. This year the deadline was December 17, 1946. 

2. The second step is to take the aptitude test on the 
date and at the place specified by the naval examin- 
ing section. The date is. set about a month after 
the deadline for submission of applications; the 1947 
date is January 18. Examinations are given in 543 
cities in the United States and in 12 cities outside 
the continental limits. 


form the highest type of patriotic 
service. The scholarships are open 








provide one of the most remarkable 
educational opportunities ever offered 
the youth of America. Young men 
are always keenly interested in find- 
ing a field in which they can build 
a sound career and in which they 
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These programs provide a free en- 
trance to one of the most challenging 
fields, one which offers unlimited 
opportunity to develop leadership 
ability and self reliance, to assume 
important responsibilities and to per- 


to all and are liberal enough to en. 
able young men, regardless of their 
financial status, to obtain a well 
rounded college education and to 
help defend their country. 
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PUPIL says: “I got C in his- 

tory on my report card and 
Mary got B. It’s not fair because 
everybody knows that I recite more 
often than she does.” 

A parent says: “I never did see 
Johnny’s report card. He said he 
lost it and the school wouldn’t give 
him another. If it’s signed and on 
file in the office, someone must have 
forged my signature.” 

A teacher says: “Miss Smith’s D 
doesn’t mean the same as mine. 
There should be a space on the card 
to explain what my D means.” 

A principal says: “I wish there 
was some way of getting all the re- 
port cards back to the office in good 
condition promptly after each mark- 
ing period.” 


A New System Developed 


The foregoing complaints, together 
with many others along the same 
line, brought about a change in the 
traditional type of report card used in 
the Big Sandy schools. A new re- 
porting system was developed over a 
period of years by constant effort and 
with frequent revisions by faculty 
committees and the administration. 
In general, the present Big Sandy 
system involves five major elements: 

The letters H, S and U, standing 
for Honors, Satisfactory and Unsat- 
isfactory, are used on reports to 
parents. 

Space is provided on report cards 
for more information than just sub- 
ject marks. 

Conventional marks (A, B, C, D, 
F) are kept on file in permanent 
records. 

The reports are mailed to the par- 
ents. 

A pupil’s ability and effort are 
taken into consideration in assign- 
ing marks. 

Following are the advantages 
which have been noted for each of 
the five major elements listed; also 
typical complaints which have been 
heard with regard to the change in 
method of reporting over a period of 


years. 


Advantages of the H, S and U 
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marks, used only on reports to par- 
ents, are: 

The chance for error is slight as 
there are only two dividing lines: 
one between H and S and one be- 
tween S and U. Statisticians agree 
that the closer we attempt to mark, 
the less reliable the mark becomes. 

There is little need to justify a 
questionable mark, as when a parent 
asks, “Why didn’t Johnny get a B 
instead of a C?” 

The marks are easy to understand, 
even though they are unfamiliar at 
first. 

Typical complaints which have 
been heard about the marks are: 


“I want a more accurate mark.” 
(At times, it is assumed that teachers 
are endowed with some supernatural 
power in marking. But at other 
times, especially when marks seem 
to be too low, the teachers’ mathe- 
matics may be closely questioned and 
criticized. The conventional marks 
are always available to parents or 
pupils upon request.) 

“I don’t understand what S and 
U mean.” (Satisfactory and Unsat- 
isfactory are certainly simpler than 
A, B, C, D and F. Parents and pu- 
pils, however, are familiar with the 
older rating scales and show a tend- 
ency to distrust the unfamiliar.) 





t P. t BIG SANDY HIGH SCHOOL 
BIG SANDY. MONTANA 


PROGRESS IN SUBJECTS 
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MR. 
TO MRS._Henry Jappe 
STUDENT____Frances _ 
DAYS ABSENT__124 TIMES TARDY_O 
IMPORTANT: SEE INFORMATION AND EXPLANATIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF 

THIS SLIP. 

REMARKS: 
___ Frances is having trouble in Home 
Economies due to her numerous 


absences, 


MARKING 


DATE___ April 5 PERIOD. 5th _ 


(RECORDED ON OWE BLIP ONL 
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Example of reports sent to parents by the high school. 





EXPLANATION OF MARKS 


“H” means “Honors”—Superior Progress; or 
better than was expected (usually corre- 
sponds to “A”) 


“S” means “Satisfactory”— Normal Progress; 
or what was expected (usually corresponds 
to “B-C-D”) 

“U” means ‘Unsatisfactory’ — Little Progress; 
or less than was expected (usually cor- 
responds to “F”) 


("“ABCDF” marks are recorded at school and 
available to parent or student—together with 
, all necessary explanation—upon request) 





(The following is the key to the numbers of 
any Traits sted on reverse side) 


Social Growth 
1. Is courteous 
2. Is friendly with other students 
3. Cooperates with teachers 
4. Is careful of school property 
5. Complies with school rules 


Work Habits 
6. Puts forth best efforts 
7. Complétes assignments promptly 
8. Does work neatly 
9. Is industrious 
0. Makes up work missed promptly 








The back contains an explanation of marks and list of traits. 








The advantages of giving addi- 
tional information on report cards, 
such as remarks regarding work 
habits, social progress and other fac- 
tors, are: 

An § in a certain subject means 
that only in general is the situation 
satisfactory. It may represent an 
average between excellent perform- 
ance in one respect and poor in 
another. Added information is then 
desirable. 

The mark U means that some- 
thing is wrong. It provides the 
teacher with an opportunity to check 
or explain by a note her reasons for 
giving the mark. 


Tact Is Needed 
Since the “whole child” goes to 
school, certain personality traits 


either greatly handicap or greatly aid 
a pupil in succeeding scholastically. 
It is desirable that parents be in- 
formed of such traits. Teachers, 
however, can avoid creating resent- 
ment in parents by being tactful in 
giving this information and should 
emphasize traits that could be 
changed if given sufficient attention. 

Typical complaints heard are: 

“I already know the personality, 
intelligence and work habits of my 
child, so it isn’t necessary for the 
teacher to check them.” (Some par- 
ents are often the last to realize that 
certain traits are handicapping a 
child. A child’s attitude at school 
may be different from his attitude 
at home.) 

“I don’t want the teacher to criti- 
cize my child’s personality. It’s none 
of her business.” (This complaint 
usually arises from the prevalent, 
though false, assumption that unde- 
sirable traits and bad manners are 
the result of heredity. Until parents 
can be shown that most character 
traits are acquired, that disagreeable 
traits can be changed to some degree, 
at least, and that they definitely af- 
fect school work, it may be better for 
. the school not to insist on calling at- 
tention to them. Unless parents are 
in a receptive mood, the information 
will be of little value.) 

“Teachers are not capable of 
evaluting these traits.” (By use of 
intelligence and aptitude tests, pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience 
gained in teaching children, plus 
good common sense, most teachers 
can do a pretty good job of diagnos- 
ing pupils’ difficulties when certain 
social traits, work habits or indi- 
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vidual abilities become involved.) 

The advantages of keeping con- 
ventional marks, A, B, C, D and F, 
on file permanently are: 

Parents or pupils who are inter- 
ested in this information can obtain 
it either from the office or from the 
teacher. 

The mere knowledge that these 
marks are on record and available 
satisfies many parents and pupils. 

If a parent, or pupil asks for these 
marks, the teacher or office is pre- 
sented with a golden opportunity to 
explain during the conference the 
pupil’s strong points or difficulties 
and to furnish other information 
which it is felt the parent or pupil 
should have. 

These marks can be used when the 
conventional marks seem more de- 
sirable. 

Typical complaints against keep- 
ing conventional marks on file are: 

“Teachers will be swamped with 
requests for the conventjonal marks 
after each marking period.” (Ex- 
perience indicates that there are few 
—in fact, far too few—requests for 
more information.) 

“Why keep these marks at all 
when the others are better?” (The 
tendency in education over a period 
of years has been toward giving 
more general marks with accom- 
panying explanations. Nevertheless, 
the conventional marks have a sup- 
plementary value.) 

The advantages of mailing reports 
to parents are: 

The reports reach rural parents 
quickly. 

They are delivered sealed, directly 
to the parents. 

There is no problem of getting 
the cards signed and _ returned 
promptly to the school and in good 
condition. 

There is little opportunity for pu- 
pils to compare marks as they do 
when they carry their report cards 
home. 

The new type of report is made 
out in duplicate and one copy is al- 
ways available at the school for ref- 
erence. 

The parent may keep them at 
home as an available source of per- 
tinent information. 

Typical complaints about the mail- 
ing of report cards are: 

“This method is expensive.” (The 
small additional sum spent during 
the school year for mailing is equal- 
ized by the advantages gained.) 


“It takes time to mail the report.” 
(Here, again, the results are worth 
the effort. However, we should at- 
tempt to simplify the forms and_the 
method of sending them out so as to 
reduce unnecessary clerical work.) 

“Pupils sometimes intercept the re- 
ports and they never reach home.” 
(The possibility of this happening 
occasionally does exist, but it prob- 
ably happens less often than do the 
alteration of marks and the forging 
of signatures, which often occur 
when the cards are carried home by 
pupils to be signed and returned to 
the school.) 

The advantage of taking ability 
and effort into consideration in re- 
porting to parents is: 

An incentive is offered for pupils 
who stand high as well as those 
who receive low marks to work up 
to capacity. 

A typical complaint on this point 
is: 

“I want my child to get exactly 
what he earns, no more and no less.” 
(In 90 per cent of the cases under 
this system the child’s mark does in- 
dicate his actual accomplishment. In 
a few cases, where effort and ability 
are unusual, in fairness and justice 
to the child, it is well to take these 
factors into consideration. The com- 
plaint on this point usually comes 
from the indulgent parents of bright 
but somewhat lazy pupils.) 


In order to make any new system 
work and before it can be “sold” to 
the parents and pupils, the teachers 
themselves must understand it. For 
this reason, the following plan was 
suggested for teachers to use in de- 
riving, first, the permanent record 
marks and, second, the marks for 
the reports to parents. 


Suggested Plan for Marking 


1. During the six weeks’ period, 
record all marks, using the conven- 
tional A, B, C, D and F, on which 
you wish to base the final mark. 
Take into consideration the pupil’s 
actual accomplishment in relation to 
that of the other members of the 
class or in relation to any other 
standard you wish to set up. The 
normal distribution curve is usually 
used in marking but its limitations 
caused by the small number of 
scores and differences in intelligence 
should be recognized. 

2. Figure out the six weeks’ mark 
from the average of all marks you 
have recorded during the marking 
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period. Put any weight you wish on 
a mark for one activity as compared 
with that for another. Don’t spend 
too much time in getting a mark that 
is mathematically correct. Express 
your result in conventional marks. 

3. Take such factors as effort, at- 
tendance, cooperation or ability into 
consideration and, if you feel that the 
six weeks’ mark should be raised or 
lowered (not more than one step), 
raise or lower it. The result will be 
the final conventional six weeks’ 
mark which will be recorded in the 
register or in the office files. 

4. Now you are ready to figure out 
the mark to be used on the report 
to the parents. In most cases, per- 
haps 90 per cent, it will be simple. 


A will be H 
B, C, D will be S 
F will be U 


5. However, in perhaps 10 per cent 
of the cases, you may wish to call 
the attention of the parents to factors 
other than actual accomplishment. 
In these few cases: 

A might be S 
B might be H 
C will always be S 
D might be U 
F will always be U 


If any changes, such as these, are 
to be made, they should be explained 
by checking the trait on which such 
mark is based or by giving the rea- 
son for the change. The explanation 
should be written under Remarks on 
the report card. Since F is a failing 
mark, no credit or promotion can 
be granted if the semester or annual 
mark is F. 

6. Check any other items under 
Social Progress or Work Habits 
which may help the parent under- 
stand how the child is getting along, 
or write a brief comment under 
Remarks. This is particularly impor- 
tant if any of the marks are U. 


Last Step Important 


This system of marking loses much 
of its value if teachers fail to take 
sufficient time for this last step. In 
fact, it may actually be detrimental 
to the good relations which should 
exist between the home and the 
school when there is an implication 
that the checking has been done 
carelessly. Parents should understand 
that the school is trying to help the 
child in every way possible and that 
teachers notice the good as well as 
the weak points in the child’s per- 
sonality and habits. 
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Rural teachers visit the St. Clair County farm of Theodore Reuss. 


HE teaching of conservation of 

our natural resources should be 
emphasized more in the school cur- 
riculum than it is today inasmuch 
as the principles of conservation ap- 
ply to every human activity, includ- 
ing farming, manufacturing, house- 
keeping and even games and-hob- 
bies. Pupils in our schools can be 
led to see how waste is the greatest 
destroyer of resources. 


It is estimated that one fourth of 
all American farms have already 
been seriously eroded. Ways of elim- 
inating this soil erosion to some ex- 
tent furnish excellent subject matter 
for rural boys and girls. 

The outdoors is a wonderful lab- 
oratory which invites the interest 
and attention of young people. In 
the classroom and school yard many 
valuable concepts of soil and water 
conservation can be demonstrated 
with simple apparatus and material. 
Many opportunities exist in the 
greater outdoor laboratory for pupils 
and teacher to originate and take 
part in simple tests and experiments 
which will focus attention on the 
nationwide problem of soil waste and 
misuse. Pupils who have once had 
their interest aroused can be made 
aware of the need for conservation 
and methods for achieving it. 

There are definite needs for in- 
service training of teachers and for 
teacher training schools, colleges and 
universities to develop courses in 


this matter of soil conservation. 

In St. Clair County, Illinois, an 
effort to train teachers of rural 
schools in this subject has been made. 
The training has been provided by 
having the director of the soil con- 
servation office discuss the subject 
at sectional meetings of teachers; by 
supplying teaching aids and bulle- 
tins; by showing motion pictures to 
pupils and teachers; by visiting 
farms where modern practices in 
terracing, contour farming and 
proper land usage are shown. 

One tour for rural teachers was 
sponsored by the Belleville Rotary 
Club and arranged for by the rural- 
urban committee. On the farms vis- 
ited, the teachers had an opportunity 
to view modern practices of con- 
servation and the farmers were on 
hand to explain and point out con- 
servation practices which they had 
developed. Following are some typi- 
cal comments from teachers. 


“I had read about strip cropping 
but now I know what it is.” 

“Farming on the contour has only 
been a phrase without much mean- 
ing.” 

“Now I have some idea about 
proper land usage.” 

Another in-service project was the 
establishment of a conservation work- 
shop by the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University for the teachers of the 
county. The course ran for five days 
and earned two quarter hours’ credit. 
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HE Murray-Morse-Pepper Bill, 

S. 2499, would grant funds not 
only to help equalize educational 
opportunities among the states but 
also to help support educational pro- 
grams for the benefit of every person 
in the state. 

The bill recognizes the fact that 
the federal government has a direct 
interest in the well-being of every 
individual seeking an _ education. 
Also, it restates the traditional Amer- 
ican policy that administration of 
education is a state function. 

Since 1917 many bills on this sub- 
ject have been before Congress. Ad- 
ministrative principles, amounts to 
be granted and fields to be covered 
have varied from bill to bill. 

After a long period of critical eval- 
uation of the principles involved, we 
consider it basic that: 

1. The legislation recognize that 
education implies vastly more than 
formal schooling. 

2. While the administration of 
education is a state function, the 
well-being of every child and youth 
is the concern of the government. 

3. Therefore, while the federal 
government must help the states 
maintain good public schools, it 
must also afford every child those 
services through which his health, 
welfare, social well-being and men- 
tal capacities can best be developed. 
It must, therefore, provide every 
child the opportunity to remain in 
school and it must protect the rights 
of minority groups. 

4. The funds allocated must be 
large enough to implement the pro- 
gram properly. 

5. Sound administrative  safe- 
guards must be written into the law. 

The Murray - Morse - Pepper Bill 


embodies these principles. Further- 
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more, it is an education development 
bill to assure the raising of state edu- 
cational standards during a period 
of ten years, as a condition for the 
receiving of federal funds. 

The controversial issue is whether 
this aid should go to nonpublic as 
well as to public schools. This major 
point of difference should be faced 
honestly. Would the granting of 
such aid to nonpublic schools be a 
departure from American tradition 
and a contravention of law? 

First: Would the granting of fed- 
eral funds for the education of chil- 
dren in nonpublic schools break 
down the established tradition of 
separation of church and state? 

This tradition we all revere and 
no good American would tolerate its 
nullification. The question is not, 
therefore, whether we wish to violate 
this tradition—for emphatically we 
do not—but whether the granting 
of federal funds for educational 
work in the nonpublic schools would 
violate this tradition. 

The facts are: Federal aid to 
schools, hospitals and other nonprofit 
institutions under the control of 
churches of every denomination is as 
old as the country itself. Among 
recent uses of public funds for edu- 
cational purposes in sectarian institu- 
tions were those of the N.Y.A., the 
W.P.A., the child-care centers and, 
today, the free school lunch program. 
The most far reaching example of 
such use is seen in the applications 
of the G.I. bill. Federal funds are 
made available for tuition and for 
upkeep in sectarian as well as non- 
sectarian schools through this bill. 

Second: Would the granting of 
federal funds for education through 
sectarian schools be unconstitutional ? 
Every decision of the United States 








Supreme Court on this subject has 
upheld this procedure as constitu- 
tional. The issue is not, therefore, 
one of tradition or of law but of 
policy, raising the questions: 

1. Will the further development 
of sectarian schools create a more 
divisive society? We contend it 
would recognize differences but not 
divide our society. As a nation we 
wish our people to be united. How- 
ever, while we all desire unity, we 
do not desire uniformity. As a na- 
tion, we would not choose to compel 
all persons to act within a single 
pattern. Differences must be re- 
spected and’ minorities protected. 


2. What is the scope of the state’s 
authority and responsibility in edu- 
cation as recognized in substantive 
law and in court dicta? The state 
has the duty to make education 
available to all and to establish a 
basic educational standard which 
must be met by all schools, which 
it authorizes children to attend. 
Since parents have the legal right 
to send their children to nonpublic 
schools, the state has the right to 
insist that these schools must meet 
such requirements as the state may 
determine. Furthermore, while the 
state may establish certain educa- 
tional requirements for every child, 
it does not have the right to deter- 
mine how a parent meets them, 

Hence, if a parent chooses to send 
his child to a nonpublic school and 
attendance at such school satisfies 
the state’s compulsory school at- 
tendance law, the parent may ethi- 
cally ask that the child in this school 
be permitted to enjoy certain priv- 
ileges granted to other children 
educated at public expense. In our 
complex society, enunciation of a 
legal right means little if its practice 
is not actively protected and, when 
necessary, economically imple- 
mented. 

In keeping with this principle, the 
federal government does grant funds 
to implement the legal rights which 
it and the several states recognize, 
for example, social insurance, public 
assistance, police protection. Why 
not, then, also school transportation 
and health services for all? 

On the other hand, there can be 
no justification in law or in sound 
public policy for subsidizing a pure- 
ly private project simply because it 
serves to promote the good and 

(Continued on Page 28.) 
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ENATOR MURRAY of Mon- 

tana, on July 31, 1946, intro- 
duced S. 2499 in the 79th Congress 
for himself and for Senators Morse 
of Oregon and Pepper of Florida. 
This omnibus measure is in a num- 
ber of respects the successor to S. 717, 
which was introduced early in the 
79h Congress in opposition to S. 181, 
the bill supported by the National 
Education Association and sponsored 
by Senators Hill of Alabama, 
Thomas of Utah and Taft of Ohio. 
What types and amounts of federal 
aid would S. 2499 involve and how 
may this measure be appraised? 

S. 2499 provides federal aid for 
education for five purposes: 

1. To assist the states in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities in pub- 
lic and private schools and higher 
educational institutions. The amounts 
allocated rise from $500,000,000 in 
1948 to $1,000,000,000 in 1957. 


2. To assist the states in financing 
scholarships and fellowships for 
young people of ability without ref- 
erence to race, color, sex or creed. 
Seventy million dollars is appropri- 
ated for 1948 and the annual appro- 
priation rises to $350,000,000 in 1957. 

3. To assist the states in planning 
and constructing public and private 
school buildings. Appropriations be- 
gin at $200,000,000 and rise to $400,- 
000,000 a year. 

4. To assist the states in providing 
through schools and other organiza- 
tions for camping programs for chil- 
dren and youth. The annual appro- 
priation rises from $25,000,000 in 1948 
to $125,000,000 in 1957. 

5. To finance research on learning 
and demonstrations of educational 
methods through governmental agen- 
cies, schools and colleges—annual ap- 
propriations beginning at $10,000,000 
and rising to $25,000,000. 

In appraising S. 2499, let us con- 
sider some of the claims made for 
this measure, as well as some features 
which can be discovered only by 
wading through its 36 complex pages. 

First, it is claimed that this is a 
comprehensive measure in that it 
provides a variety of financial aids 
for education. Whether this is a 
merit or a fault in the present situa- 
tion is a matter of judgment. It is 
suggested, however, that a measure, 
such as S. 181, aimed at one simple 
but fundamental purpose, namely, 
the provision of a minimum or foun- 
dation of financial support for each 
school child, might recommend it 
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Means Federal Control 
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to Congress rather than one which 
would provide for everything from 
teachers’ salaries to camping trips. 

Second, it is claimed that S. 2499 
provides an adequate sum—nearly 
$2,000,000,000 annually at the peak— 
whereas S. 181 provides a_ paltry 
$250,000,000. One may judge for 
himself as to which amount is 
more likely to receive serious con- 
sideration in the Congress which 
will convene in January. In any case, 
it appears queer to support a measure 
simply because it would appropriate 
a large sum. The basic question 
would seem to be: Is the bill sound? 
If it is not, then the more the appro- 
priation, the worse the situation be- 
comes. If a bill is sound, then the 
amoynt appropriated can wisely be 
increased now or later as conditions 
permit. 

Third, S. 2499 is an unnecessarily 
complex and verbose measure. If 
anyone doubts this, let him get a 


.copy of the bill and begin reading, 


for instance, at page 6, line 18. 

Fourth, S. 2499 is shot through 
with federal controls, many of which 
are neither necessary nor desirable. 
The measure writes into law numer- 
ous matters of educational policy and 
administrative decision now made 
by state and local education author- 
ity. The following items illustrate 
the foregoing statements. 


1. Detailed state plans for carry- 
ing out the various provisions of the 
act must be approved by federal ofh- 
cials, 

2. The percentage of funds appro- 
priatel for educational services is 
closely regulated: “3 per centum .. . 
solely or pre-elementary; 33 per 
centum . solely for elementary 
educatiq,’; 17 per centum . . . solely 
for highq- education,” . . . 


3. Expenditure of scholarship 
funds is similarly regulated on a per- 
centage basis among various age 
groups of pupils. - 

4. The plans which the state must 
submit and have approved by federal 
officials in connection with the appro- 
priations for school plants provide 
for numerous controls, even to the 
point of regulating the wages to be 
paid laborers and mechanics engaged 
in federally aided projects. 

5. A series of clauses sets minimum 
salaries and retirement benefits for 
teachers; regulates educational op- 
portunities of rural as compared with 
urban children; requires that teach- 
ers and other employes “be employed 
only on the basis of merit and re- 
tained on the basis of efficiency”; 
sets the compulsory age of school 
attendance at ages 6 to 16, and 
otherwise specifies. standards and 
regulations which lead toward uni- 
formity and inflexibility of control. 

Fifth, S. 2499 reverses the estab- 
lished American policy of leaving to 
the states the decision as to what 
part the states shall play in support- 
ing private schools. S. 2499 backs 
away from the extreme position of 
S$. 717 which would have forced gen- 
eral support for nonpublic schools 
upon all states, regardless of their 
constitutions or statutes. Rather, it 
requires that public services, other 
than instructional services, shall be 
equally available to all children at- 
tending nonprofit tax-exempt schools. 

Here we have a basic conflict of 
educational philosophy. S. 2499 takes 
a long step in the direction of re- 
versing the historic American policy 
of making education an instrument 
for creating common understanding. 
Rather, it would move toward di- 
viding our population among a series 
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of private sectarian and private non- 
sectarian schools. Thus, not only 
religious but also political and eco- 
nomic differences would be fostered. 
Already the press reports Gen. Brad- 
ley protesting the payment of G. I. 
tuition costs in a school reputedly 
teaching communism. 

In short, S. 2499 not only takes a 
step toward transferring the control 
of public education from the state to 
the nation but would take another 
step toward a situation in which an 
ever increasing percentage of public 
funds would be appropriated to fi- 
nance a growing variety of sectarian 
and nonsectarian private schools. 
Thus, education would become an 
instrument for strengthening the 
forces which tend to divide our peo- 
ple rather than one which tends to 
unite us and create understanding. 





Would Benefit All 


(Continued From Page 26.) 


worthy religious devotion of a par- 
ticular group. To pay public funds 
to a religious organization for its 
maintenance would violate the fun- 
damental principles and practices to 
which we, as a nation, are com- 
mitted. 

In view of the fact that whatever 
pay may be given to a large portion 
of the instructors in the sectarian 
schools it would actually belong not 
to them but to the religious organ- 
ization to which they adhere, a di- 
rect payment to them for their 
services would in effect be a direct 
payment to a religious organization. 
Such a practice can, therefore, not be 
permitted. And the Murray-Morse- 
Pepper Bill does not do so. 

Third: Has the federal govern- 
ment a responsibility for the welfare 
of the individual citizen? Yes. It 
has been recognized in law and up- 
held in the courts. The Shepherd- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Act 
was one of the first laws to embody 
this principle. Today federal public 
assistance funds are available for 
every child in need thereof, whether 
these funds are channeled through 
a public or a private agency, ap- 
proved by public authority. Many 
acts—Social Security being the most 
far reaching—have further imple- 
mented this principle. The proposed 
Murray-Pepper-Morse Bill would be 
one more application. 

However, while the child in pri- 
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vate or in the public school is en- 
titled to services from his federal 
government, the right of the state 
to administer its own educational 
program is recognized in law and in 
policy and in the proposed S. 2499. 
However, as we focus on the tech- 


nical aspects of the proposal for fed- 
eral aid we must keep before us even 
more clearly the purpose of the pro- 
gram, namely, to develop a sound, 
broad, truly social educational pro- 
gram which shall benefit each per- 
son in our country. 





Lunch Program Criticized 


ORTY states were represented 

at the annual conference of the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers held in’ St. Louis, November 
29 to December 1. Administrative 
problems involving federal-state re- 
lationships highlighted the confer- 
ence. 

The conduct of the school lunch 
program of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture came in for severe crit- 
icism following statements of admin- 
istrative policy by William C. Ockey, 
associate director, food distribution 
program branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The state school officials charged 
that their offices were little more 
than rubber stamps as federal audi- 
tors and supervisors swarmed into 
the schools to conduct administrative 
reviews. State school heads. were 
especially indignant to learn that 
they would be responsible for taking 
local school districts to task when 
errors were found. 


Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, was asked to cause ad- 
ministrative reviews of programs to 
be made at the state level. Full co- 
operation to ensure complete records 
of each lunch program was prom- 
ised by the council members. 


Funds Should Be Provided 


It was pointed out that even better 
programs could be assured if the fed- 
eral government were to provide 
state educational departments with 
funds to carry out administration 
and supervision under the act. 

Most of the program items were 
provided by a series of studies made 
by the study and planning c»mmit- 
tee. This group is composec. of rep- 
resentatives from several state de- 
partments of education and the U.S. 
Office of Education. Topics pre- 
sented and discussed included: (1) 





The Education of Veterans, (2) The 
Vocational Needs of Schools, (3) 
Teacher Training and Recruitment, 
(4) Needs of Exceptional Children, 
(5) Guidance and Counseling Prob- 
lems and (6) Review of Proposals 
for Granting Aid to General Educa- 
tion by the Congress. 


On the basis of criteria developed 
by the study and planning commit- 
tee on the last named topic, Senate 
Bill 181 was judged the most ac- 
ceptable. 

The effort being made to elevate 
the Federal Security Agency to cab- 
inet status was deemed to be a 
movement in the right direction, al- 
though the council reaffirmed its 
position that the Office of Education, 
now located in the Federal Security 
Agency, should itself be given inde- 
pendent departmental status. 


Prominent Speakers 


Prominent speakers on the pro- 
gram were Col. John N. Andrews 
and H. V. Stirling, who discussed 
the problems of veteran education. 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
portrayed the educational needs of 
war devastated countries and urged 
educators everywhere to join in pro- 
viding reconstruction supplies and 
financial aid. Problems of govern- 
ment surplus property were analyzed 
by Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine, U.S.M.C. 
It was the belief of Gen. Erskine 
that the schools would shortly re- 
ceive increased quantities of govern- 
ment surplus goods. 

Officers elected on the final day of 
the conference were: president, Rex 
Putnam, superintendent of public 
instruction, Oregon; vice president, 
John H. Bosshart, commissioner of 
education, New Jersey. The retiring 
president was Thomas G. Pullen, 
state superintendent of schools, 
Maryland.—Eucene B. Exuiorr. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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I Didn't Raise 
My Boy to Be 


a Teacher 


The teacher is useful for conducting classes and chaperoning 


picnics but in civic and social affairs he’s shunted aside 


NE of Washington’s social 

leaders, who is active (when 
it is convenient) in local P.-T.A. 
affairs, was recently asked: “Don’t 
you hope your son takes up teaching 
when he is graduated from college?” 
Being a frank, outspoken individual, 
she replied, “Heavens, no! I have 
plans for that boy.” 

Had this woman studied Thomas 
Aquinas she probably could have 
given a more coherent answer. But 
some of the group present got the 
idea. Blessed with muscular co- 
ordination sufficient to dress and feed 
himself and with intelligence enough 
to see him through the Stanford- 
Binet test forms, the youth in ques- 
tion naturally was cut out for bigger 
and better things than teaching 
school. 


A Common Judgment 


Had a teacher been present at the 
time he no doubt would have re- 
sented this appraisal of teaching as a 
career. But then the teacher has 
seldom been made happy by what 
other people think of his calling. 
The fact of the matter is that that 
mother just mentioned handed down 
a common judgment against the 
teaching profession. 

Teaching is all right—for the other 
fellow. The prevalence of this atti- 
tude costs public education heavily 
each year. Competent men and 
women who should be getting into 
teaching are avoiding this vocation 
as if it were some kind of a plague. 

What is the answer? There are 
several, each of which is valid but 
is not the answer. The one most 
commonly given is that teachers are 
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not paid enough. This is true; teach- 
ing does fare badly when compared 
with positions in business and in- 
dustry which do not demand nearly 
as much in the way of formal educa- 
tion as does teaching. And there is 
nothing in the makeup of the aver- 
age American teacher that makes 
him allergic to the idea of making 
more money. 

However, the poor salaries paid 
teachers are not the only reason why 
teaching is lacking in job appeal. 
Another reason has to do with the 
social restrictions which communi- 
ties levy on their teachers. This is 
particularly true in the smaller com- 
munities, the places where most 
teachers get their first position. 

Socially, the small town school- 
teacher is a case for ‘investigation. 
Reduced to a card in a social work- 
er’s files, the pedagogue, as a social 
problem, probably would be placed 
a little ahead of the Palestine ques- 
tion and considerably behind that of 
child spacing in underprivileged 
homes. 


Viewed With Suspicion 


Going into a new community, he 
is viewed with suspicion, not open 
and hostile, mind you, but the re- 
strained and polite kind that follows 
him down the street though nobody 
is in sight, the kind that rides on 
conversations which shift gears when 
he comes within hearing. To par- 
ents of school age children, he is an 
intruder, an irritant to a long es- 


tablished pattern of local living and 
thinking. 

Until he proves himself, he is ac- 
cepted with all the warmth that a 
confirmed Democrat extends to a 
fellow Democrat who has just bolted 
the party ticket. Even after the 
teacher passes his probationary pe- 
riod, which ranges anywhere from 
three to forty years, with flying col- 
ors, he still is kept under surveil- 
lance. After all, as one taxpayer puts 
it, “Thar’s no tellin’ what the 
durned fool will do.” 


Teacher Has a Certain Usefulness 


After he has been in the com- 
munity for some time, the teacher is 
placed in the same category with in- 
stallment payments, relatives and 
price ceilings. He is necessary im- 
pedimenta and that is about all that 
can be said for him. It makes no 
difference that the same can be said 
for childhood diseases and mothers- 
in-law. Not that he is without a 
certain usefulness over and beyond 
conducting classes, patrolling play- 
grounds, chaperoning picnics and 
performing related professional du- 
ties. He is, for example, the person 
called in to supply the answers to 
such questions as the height of Pike’s 
Peak, the originator of curling and 
the name of the President of Ecua- 
dor’s brother. 

His supply of functional knowl- 
edges and skills does not finda ready 
market. For example, let problems 
in local civic and social affairs arise 
and he is shunted quickly to the 
sidelines. Some things are not for 
the eyes and ears of women, children 
and pedagogues to see and hear, and 
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if, in a moment of daring, he pro- 
tests such treatment, he is immedi- 
ately tabbed as a subscriber to the 
New Republic. Most teachers hav- 
ing 1.Q.’s above 70 know this and 
reconcile themselves to studying 
their community from a vantage 
position on the mezzanine. It is a 
strange paradox whereby teachers 
are urged to show a social adaptable- 
ness in their teachings that they 
dare not show by example. 

When the schoolteacher is over- 
worked, no one tells him to take the 
afternoon off. If he does find time 
for relaxation, he is urged to spend 
it in the public library. If he does 
this, he is immediately set upon by 
the librarian who wants to compare 
notes on the mysticism in Goethe’s 
writings or wishes to enlist a sup- 
porter for a move to take the works 
of James Joyce from the circulating 
shelves. At the loan desk, if he asks 
bluntly for a Crime Club volume 
instead of something from Dante or 
Housman, it is a safe bet the presi- 
dent of the school board will hear 
about it before dark. 


Odds Are Against Him 


If he has a mind of his own and 
insists on some real diversion, he 
must constantly be on the alert for 
a small but efficient “underground,” 
lest he find that in getting his mind 
off his studies, he has got himself off 
the school’s pay roll. If there is a 
“sure thing” running in the fifth at 
Pimlico, the teacher must see to it 
that the local “bookie” is discreet. 
lt he attends the local sand-lot base- 
ball game, the odds are he will either 
have to umpire or take up a collec- 
tion for sume worthy cause. If he 
goes fishing, he usually plays it safe 
and takes along a game warden or a 
minister, just to give the venture the 
proper social sanction in the eyes 
of his fellow citizens. 

If he desires a “wee drop” of some- 
thing, he must drive 50 miles more 
or less to get out of enemy held ter- 
*ritory. He usually takes along a 
complete set of disguises just in case 
he runs into someone he knows. 
Then, of course, there is the constant 
worry all the way hore lest he get 
involved in an automobile accident 
and the whole sordid scheme be ex- 
posed. How the schoolteacher ever 
managed to get a perfectly good 
whisky named after him is one of 
the mysteries of the present century. 
The schoolteacher has entree into 
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the best homes of the community in 
a patronizing sort of way, the only 
flaw being that if he stays for supper 
the odds are he will have to sing for 
it. Such “singing” consists of help- 
ing the hostess’ brood with its 
homework, supplying helpful sug- 
gestions as to how the least intelli- 
gent of the lot can make two grades 
in one year or promising to review 
a current book at a club meeting. 

If he happens to walk in unex- 
pectedly on a card game and the 
“boys” are playing for something 
besides pimiento cheese sandwiches, 
the teacher is expected to blush 
prettily and beat a hasty retreat, 
promising, as he does so, to include 
the offenders in his bedtime prayers. 
In such circumstances, no teacher in 
his right mind, particularly if he 
has dependents, would think of sit- 
ting down and joining the game. 

There is nothing, including a rise 
in salary, the small town school- 
teacher wants more than to be treated 
like a normal human being. The 
record is richly documented along 
this line. And the returns would in- 
dicate that the teachers in the smaller 
communities are not the sole suffer- 
ers. For example, the results of a 
recent poll of high school teachers 
in Portland, Ore., show 96 per cent 
expressing a belief that teachers 
should be permitted the same ac- 
cepted social practices as other re- 
spectable citizens.* The fact re- 
mains, however, that in the typical 
American community, which is con- 
siderably smaller than Portland, Ore., 
the schoolteacher is compelled to as- 
sume a way of life which definitely 
is not normal. 

Early in the game the teacher dis- 
covers that the avenues of social in- 
tercourse which are open to him are 
different from what his teachers’ col- 
lege course in social relations and his 
Sunday school leader had led him 
to expect. Once outside the safety 
of his circle of fellow professionals, 
his social pattern is considerably 
more esthetic than earthy. Simple 
but eloquent testimonial of this is the 
fact that, next to preachers, school- 
teachers probably have been re- 
sponsible for more unfinished “trav- 
eling salesman” jokes in barbershops 
than any other breed of men. There 
may be an inverse relation between 
an interest in Joe Miller’s joke books 
and an appreciation of Marcel 
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Proust, but as yet nobody has come 
up with mathematical proof. 

Realistic normalcy is the - peda- 
gogue’s notion of the good life. To 
date, however, about all he has got 
for his efforts has been a generous 
helping of esoteric restrictions neat- 
ly done up in lavender and pressed 
rose petals. It has long been ac- 
cepted that education ennobles the 
student without at the same time 
making him ripe for a classification 
by the Havelock Ellis method. 
There is nothing in the Atlantic 
Charter to suggest that the same 
treatment, when applied to school- 
teachers, should produce contrary 
results. If it does, the average edu- 
cator is all for getting out from 
under some of his so-called “ennoble- 
ment.” 

Release from the stereotyped con- 
cept of the teacher as a person will 
not come easily. A Republican ma- 
jority in Congress will not be sufh- 
cient to turn the trick. But release 
there must be if public school posi- 
tions are to get and hold the type of 
personnel needed. As matters stand 
now, those who are competent for 
teaching either are by-passing the 
profession completely or else are 
using it as a port of embarkation to 
bigger and better things. For those 
in teaching who take their calling 
seriously, such a state of affairs is 
both disappointing and embarrass- 
ing. More important, it acts as a 
highly effective soporific to institu- 
tionalized education’s efforts to 
achieve professed goals and respon- 
sibilities. 

Community Centered School Awaits 


For some years now the commu- 
nity centered school has been wait- 
ing around to be offered up as an 
official replacement for the child 
centered school which has flourished 
during the last quarter century. All 
the press notices to the contrary, 
however, there is much to be done 
by both the teaching profession and 
the community before mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation can 
reach a stage of development sufh- 
cient to make this type of school a 
reality. 

Town and gown no longer may 
be as far apart as the poles but there 
are no signs of an early junction of 
these two social forces. In this real- 
ization lies one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to our schools and our com- 
munities throughout the land. 
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INCE 1919 Milwaukee has at- 
tempted to solve its school health 
problems through utilizing the serv- 
ices of cooperating independent 
agencies. To this joint venture the 
public schools have brought educa- 
tional services, such as health train- 
ing, physical education, athletic, spe- 
cial and corrective programs, while 
the city health department has made 
available certain professional services, 
such as medical, dental and nursing. 
Lhe budgets and administrations 
of the public schools and the public 
health department have been inde- 
pendent. Private and _ parochial 
schools have shared in the profes- 
sional health services along with the 
public schools. 

That this program has worked 
with some success is indicated by 
Milwaukee’s_ excellent community 
health record for two decades. But 
all agencies feel that the ultimate 
has not yet been reached and so the 
schools and the health department 
have entered into a cooperative ex- 
periment with a view to improving 
their joint health program. 


Fivefold Health Task 


The Milwaukee public schools 
come into this experiment partly by 
virtue of the fact that they are en- 
gaged in a five year program of 
over-all curriculum revision. One of 
the first areas to be explored was the 
area of health. After much delib- 
eration, the curriculum planning 
council conceived the task of the 
schools in this field to be fivefold: 

1. To guide growing boys and 
girls in acquiring those attributes of 
physical and mental health that 
make for happy, useful living and 
wholesome, well integrated person- 
alities. 

2. To create in children attitudes 
and understandings that will help 
them to become effective citizens. 
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3. To develop in boys and girls 
those interests, appreciations and 
qualities of character which manifest 
themselves in intelligent and whole- 
some social behavior. 

4. To produce in young citizens 
the ability and the inclination to 
think critically. 

5. To assist boys and girls in ac- 
quiring the basic facts and skills that 
will help them to become self direct- 
ing individuals as well as contribut- 
ing members of society. 


Five Avenues of Approach 


With these objectives, the commit- 
tee on health education asked itself 
how it might approach the task of 
the school through the health pro- 
gram. It concluded that the child 
wisely guided in health will: 

1. Be directed toward understand- 
ing those facts basic to knowing how 
to live healthfully 

2. Be assisted in building desir- 
able attitudes for sound personal and 
community health 

3. Have opportunity to encounter 
those experiences which will pro- 


gressively build desirable physical, - 


mental and social health behavior 

4. Be motivated toward continu- 
ous scientific evaluation of changing 
health concepts 

5. Be led to accept responsibility 
for personal and community health 
preservation 

This statement of purposes is par- 
ticularly significant because it sug- 
gests that health education, like all 
education, should be coexténsive 
with life, that health outcomes in 
concept and fact should be progres- 
sive and that each new level as it is 
achieved is only the beginning of an 


ascent to a higher level. It likewise 
emphasizes the relation of personal 
and social attitudes and skills to 
health. 

Mind you, we are now talking 
about a school program extending 
from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. It is not the function 
of this educational program to make 
physicians out of the children so that 
they can diagnose their own ills and 
minister unto themselves. Educa- 
tion should carry the layman up 
to the point where in time of need 
he makes intelligent use of profes- 
sional health services. Then it is the 
function of these services to make 
themselves known and available on 
a private or public basis as need in- 
dicates. 


Resources Are Being Studied 


Having tentatively established ob- 
jectives, the health committee is now 
examining the whole area of the 
curriculum with a view to discover- 
ing what resources are available in 
all fields for achieving health aims. 
Among focal points now being in- 
vestigated are the following: nutri- 
tion; exercise, body mechanics, sleep 
and rest; personal care and cleanli- 
ness; safety; diseases; physiology; 
first aid; home nursing; health serv- 
ices and facilities; environmental 
health; consumer health education; 
occupational hygiene; vocational op- 
portunities and health; growing up 
and family living; education for 
moderation. 

Out of this consideration is grow- 
ing a new health education program. 
Its core is growth in healthful per- 
sonal and community living. The 
program will consist of informal 
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practices coming from everyday liv- 
ing; it will contain many types of 
information which can be integrated 
naturally into other subject areas; 
it anticipates some direct instruction 
allocated to grade levels as deter- 
mined by pupils’ needs and interests; 
it will include health guidance. 

Incidentally, in their curriculum 
revision work the Milwaukee public 
schools have profited from the state 
health curriculum committee and its 
great expert consultant, Dr. Warren 
H. Southworth. Much valuable aid, 
too, was given by Gertrude Mulaney, 
nursing education director of the 
Milwaukee health department, who 
was assigned on a half time basis to 
work with the schools on the pro- 
gram. 


Health Services to Be Extended 


In close relation to this curriculum 
program, the health department is 
undertaking an intensive review and 
an experimental extension of its 
school health services. To guide this 
venture ft has drawn up the follow- 
ing aims. 

“1. To obtain closer working re- 
lations among the nurse, physician, 
principal, teacher and welfare coun- 
selor in approaching their common 
objective, which is the teaching and 
guidance of the school child toward 
desirable personal and community 
living. 

“2. To teach the school child to 
recognize and practice those prin- 
ciples which maintain a positive state 
of health and to select intelligently 
qualified professional consultation 
for guidance toward this state. 

“3. To detect deviations from 
normal early and obtain an imme- 
diate correction. 








“4. To obtain parental interest 
and participation in health programs 
which concern the individual child, 
the school and the community.” 

To carry out this program the 
Milwaukee health department “has 
chosen one school doctor’s district to 
be used as a demonstration center 
for trying out new procedures, tech- 
nics and records in order to arrive at 
an improved health service. If this 
program proves successful after a 
year’s trial, the number of districts 
can be doubled the second year, re- 
doubled the third year and so on 
until all of the Milwaukee schools 
are included. 

“In this attempt to demonstrate 
effectively a quality type of health 
service, it is felt that a preferable 
experimental district would be one 
which represents as many economic, 
national and religious variations as 
possible. With this in mind, an area 
which includes a wide range of na- 
tionalities was chosen. It includes 
families which are home owning 
and self sustaining and many which 
are financially of borderline level; it 
contains both parochial and public 
schools—four public, two Catholic, 
two Lutheran.” 


The Personnel Required 


The personnel in this experimen- 
tal program includes the school 
physician, four school nurses, eight 
school principals, one dental hy- 
gienist, one welfare counselor, eight 
building custodians and the teachers 
of eight elementary schools. 

Space does not permit me to make 
a detailed analysis of this experi- 
mental program and to indicate how 
it deviates from, adds to or intensifies 
present health education practices. 
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Let me say of it briefly that: 

1. With reference to physical ex- 
aminations it increases the number 
of complete physical examinations 
and of vision and hearing tests; it 
increases the completeness of these 
examinations by adding more items 
to be checked; it provides additional 
time for each examination, and it 
makes the physician responsible for 
referral of pupils for psychological 
testing. 

2. It increases and systematizes 
the teacher health activities by or- 
ganizing the morning health review, 
making provisions for the sensitiza- 
tion of child health, providing nurse 
teacher - conferences and medical 
teacher conferences. 

3. It provides better cumulative 
health record forms and an im- 
proved program for these. 

4. It provides better contact be- 
tween the medical services and the 
home for the correction of child de 
fects. 

5. It provides better modus oper- 
andi among the school nurse, the 
school welfare officer and the at- 
tendance officer. 

6. It provides more opportunity 
for the medical staff to assist the 
teacher in relating health services to 
the daily teaching program. 

7. It provides better cooperative 
contacts in informing parents of de- 
viations from normal health in their 
children. 

8. It provides better follow up. 

Here, then, is briefly outlined a de- 
velopment in school health programs 
in which cooperatively and yet in- 
dependently the schools attempt to 
provide better health education and 
the health department attempts to 
furnish better professional school 
health services. 


Will Agencies Cooperate? 


Will the several agencies work to- 
gether efficiently to achieve their de- 
veloping common purposes? 

In large part, the answer can be 
found in the experience of the past. 
For twenty-seven years in Milwaukee 
these agencies have worked together. 
I like to think that the association 
has been joyful, marked by a sétnse 
of common ends. In any event the 
job is one that neither the health 
department nor the schools can hope 
to do alone. It is a big job, big 
enough to make each feel a glad de- 
light in finding an enthusiastic ally 
in the other. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


A twenty year building program for the Arlington Heights Township 
High School, Arlington Heights, Ill., calls for the construction of 
five new units to be added to the present building. Unit No. | in 
the plan shown below is now under construction. When completed the 
school will care for more than twice as many pupils as it has today. 
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New Buttonwoods Elementary School, Warwick, R. L., 


planned to serve community 


S I have been associated with the 
Warwick school system for 
the last five years in direct charge of 
the operation and maintenance of 
school properties, I have had the op 
portunity to observe how schools 
operate, from both the academic and 
the physical points of view. By pro 
fession, I am an architect, with an 
experience covering twenty years in 
this field. 

From my observations, it is appar 
ent that school designers in the past, 
and I include myself in this group, 
have given small thought or devoted 
little research to the many opera- 
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tional problems that confront our 
educators. 

Here in the East, most of our 
school designers seem to have been 
affected with the “monumental com- 
plex.” The buildings they have left 
us are like city halls and libraries and 
are covered with heavy stone orna- 
mentations that have no appeal or 
interest to the children and require 
continual expense to maintain. The 
interiors, also, are of a public build- 
ing character, with huge corridors, 


high ceilings, large doors and perma 
nent furnishings, all of which, except 
for pupils’ desks, are made to con 
form to the scale of adults. 

In general, our old buildings lack 
flexibility which a good school plan 
of today must have in order to keep 
abreast with the rapidly changing 
methods of education; they do not 
provide for the use of school facilities 
by the local community during either 
school or nonschool hours. 

It is not my intention to criticize 
school architecture of the past but 
rather to outline some of the faults 
and failures that one must overcome 
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if a plan is going to work successfully, both today and to- 
morrow. I have tried to make the plans for the Button- 
woods School extremely flexible and of simple character, 
with at least 62 per cent of the area devoted to teaching, 
with the exterior and interior of the building in proper 
scale for the children, with the architectural interest arrived 
at by the massing of units, with the keeping of the orna- 
mentation simple, functional and inexpensive to maintain 
and with careful consideration to the ever increasing use 
of school facilities by the community. 


The Site 


Being in on the ground floor of planning for the school, 
I had the opportunity of making recommendations in rela- 
tion to the site. Among these were sufficient acreage and 
a location which would not increase problems of trans- 
portation but would still be off the main highway in a 
quiet zone. As a result, the school committee acquired a 
tract of land of approximately 6 acres, reasonably level, 
with good drainage and located midway between two high- 
ways. It unfortunately lacks shade trees. 


The Plan 


The plan, with due consideration given to the site and 
its orientation, was developed from the requirements of 
12 classrooms, a kindergarten and an auditorium. 

I have found that-if basement areas are provided in 
elementary schools, they are eventually used as classrooms 
or for undesirable storage and also that multiple story 
buildings are unsatisfactory for small children and do not 
fit in with the domestic scale of the surrounding area. Con- 
sequently, no basement has been provided in my plan 
except that required for the necessary utilities and, since 
plenty of land was available for future additions, no second 
story has been included in the plan. 

The school is located so as to permit use of the audi- 
torium by the community during the day, without disturb- 
ing the regular school session, or in the evening. Roll steel 
grilles are located in the main corridors so as to shut off 
the rest of the building when the auditorium is used at night. 

Since I have also learned that the use of school audi- 
toriums requires darkness for many of the activities 
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carried on therein, that the proper 
screening of windows presents a 
constant source of trouble and ex- 
pense and that such windows are 
unsatisfactory for ventilation, I have 
eliminated all windows in this por- 
tion of the building. 


Type of Construction 


The exterior walls are of brick, 
painted, with a 2 inch furring of tile 
and plaster. The interior walls are 
of cinder block units, plastered. The 
floors are of concrete on earth, except 
for those above the basement rooms 
where flat slab and pan type con- 
struction is used. The roof con- 
struction consists of steel bar joists 
and light weight concrete slab, and 
built-up roofing. Cornices are of 
wood. 


Classrooms 


As planned, the classrooms are 
approximately 22 by 32 feet and are 
11 feet high. However, to provide 
flexibility in arrangement the length 
can be easily increased or decreased 
at a later time, if necessary, since 
these end partitions are nonbearing 
and contain no pipes or ducts. Floors 
are of asphalt tile in light colors. 
The ceilings are of acoustical tile 
board. 

The fenestration is comprised of 
metal sash and glass blocks, the 
latter being of the light directional 
type. Walls are of masonry units, 
plastered and painted in light colors 
depending upon their various expo- 


sures. Artificial lighting is provided 
by three rows of built-in, flush fix- 
tures using fluorescent tubes with a 
glass diffusing lens. 

Built-in equipment consists of cup- 
boards and open shelves under the 
windows, a teacher’s closet, bookcase, 
metal file, children’s wardrobes, 
sink and drinking fountain. 


Corridors 


The corridor widths vary and 
have been established on the basis 
of a 5 foot width for 25 children, 
increasing 1 foot in width for each 
additional 25 pupils. The ceiling 
height of the corridors is 8 feet 6 
inches. The floors are of asphalt tile 
and the ceilings of acoustical tile 
board. The wainscoting is to be of 
glazed terra cotta approximately 3 
feet 6 inches high. 

Each classroom has a corridor dis- 
play case. The wall surface above 
the wainscoting is to be of painted 
plaster. The walls of the vestibule 
and the lobby will be covered with 
plywood from floor to ceiling in a 
natural finish. The natural lighting 
of the corridors is by glass block 
units on each side of the classroom 
doors. Artificial lighting will be 
supplied by recessed fixtures similar 
to those in the classroom units. 


Auditorium 


The walls of the auditorium are to 
be plastered. A wainscoting of lino- 
leum, approximately 4 feet high, will 
be installed on the two side walls 


and the rear wall. The floor is 
pitched to the stage, with the exposed 
wearing surface of colored concrete. 
The ceiling is to be of acoustical 
plaster. The artificial lighting will be 
achieved by built-in down lights and 
cove lighting. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The proposed heating system is a 
forced circulation, hot water radiant 
panel type, with the pipe coils lo- 
cated in the concrete floor slab. An 
oil burner using No. 5 or No. 6 oil 
will be the source of heat supply. 

The temperature of each classroom 
will be controlled by a wall type of 
thermoray and an outside thermostat. 

Classroom and toilet ventilation 
will be by mechanical exhaust, with 
the ducts located over the corridor 
ceiling. 

The auditorium will be ventilated 
by mechanical input through an air 
tempering unit diffused at the ceil- 
ing. The exhaust will be by gravity, 
the air being removed at the floor 
level. 


Conclusion 


I do not wish to convey the 
thought that this is the ideal plan 
for an elementary school for many 
things must be taken into considera- 
tion, such as the location and the 
general climatic conditions. The test, 
however, of the success of this plan 
can be determined only by the man- 
ner in which it will serve the com- 
munity as a whole. 





Planning the Health Suite 


HILE World War II helped 

to reemphasize the impor- 
tance of health, it has for years been 
one of the major objectives of edu- 
cation, The development of the 
health program in schools has been 
gradual. 

As progress has been made in this 
field, the facilities for housing the 
program have developed from no 
accommodations at all or very simple 
ones to the point at which the health 
suite is a most important part of the 
school plant. Provision has been 
made in many buildings for the 
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school nurse-teacher, the school phy- 
sician and the dental hygienist. As 
the importance of mental health is 
realized, the school psychologist will 
find facilities planned for his use in 
some instances. 

In the health suite the school phy- 
sician makes his annual and special 
individual examinations of pupils. 
Here the nurse-teacher has her office 
and the school dentist and dental 
hygienist carry on their work. 

The pupils report to the health 
suite for readmission to school fol- 
lowing an absence caused by illness. 


It is here that they are weighed and 
measured, the data on their physical 
growth are recorded and vision and 
hearing acuities are measured. 

Pupils who become ill or who are 
injured while at school are taken to 
the health suite for emergency treat- 
ment. Provision is made here so that 
ill, recuperating or injured pupils 
can rest. Pupils who have symptoms 
which suggest communicable disease 
are isolated in the health center until 
they can be moved to their own 
homes. 

Preschool immunization clinics are 
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held in the health suite where chil- 
dren of preschool age are given vari- 
ous vaccinations and inoculations 
prior to school entrance. Pupils who 
are to enter school for the first time 
in September are often brought to 
the health suite during the late 
spring or early summer for a pre- 
school medical examination so that 
any remedial defects which are dis- 
covered can receive treatment and 
the child can enter upon his school 
experience in the best possible physi- 
cal condition. 

Periodic clinics to immunize pupils 
who have transferred into the school 
from other districts, to renew vac- 
cinations and inoculations, to make 
tuberculin tests.and the like are held 
in the health suite and demonstra- 
tions and small conferences are 
planned and carried on in these 
quarters. 


Location Is Important 


An important part of the planning 
of the suite is the choice of its loca- 
tion in the building. A location near 
the main entrance and close to the 
administrative offices is desirable. 
Then the entrance lobby or foyer can 
be used as a waiting space for par- 
ents and-others when the school is 
conducting an immunization pro- 
gram or a summer roundup of pupils 
to check on their health. 

It is important that the health 
suite suggest health rather than sick- 
ness. The white walls and furniture 
so suggestive of the hospital atmos- 
phere should be avoided. The rooms 
should have a cheerful and informal 
atmosphere. The judicious use of 
color will help to achieve this effect. 
The floor covering should be of a 
nonslippery material which is easily 
cleaned. Heavy linoleum, asphalt tile 
or rubber tile is satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

The size of the school being 
planned and the extent of the 
health program envisioned will to a 
large degree determine the facilities 
which should be provided in the 
health suite. In general, it should 
consist of a waiting room seating 
six or more persons, a dental room, 
dressing cubicles which can be used 
also for rest or isolation purposes, a 
nurse-teacher’s office, a storage room 
and a toilet room. In large schools 
where the school physician spends a 
great deal of time in the building, it 
may be well to give him space 


for consultations and examinations. of the room. Natural lighting sup- 
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The waiting room should be adja- 
cent to the corridor. Approximately 
100 square feet of floor space will be 
sufficient. Borrowed and artificial 
light can be used. The room should 
be equipped with chairs or benches, 
a bulletin board and a small reading 
table or magazine rack. 

Opening directly off the waiting 
room should be the dental health 
room. <A floor space of approxi- 
mately 100 square feet will usually 
be large enough to accommodate this 
phase of the health program. It 
should be generously provided with 
natural light (preferably north light), 
supplemented by good, nonglare arti- 
ficial illumination. 

The dental health room should 
have the necessary plumbing to ac- 
commodate the dental chair and cus- 
pidor. Duplex convenience outlets 
are needed for the operation of the 
dental engine, sterilizer and the den- 
tal operating lamp. A lavatory and 
dispensers for paper towels and sani- 
tary cups should be provided. A half 
circle rubber mat fitted around the 
base of the dental chair is desirable. 

Dental health posters, charts and 
notices can be posted if a bulletin 
board approximately 3 by 5 feet is 
installed on one wall. A dental chair, 
a cabinet for instruments and sup- 
plies, files for records, a desk, two 
chairs for adults, suitable chairs for 
children and a table or rack for dis- 
playing dental health pamphlets and 
models for demonstrating tooth 
brushing technics should be fur- 
nished. 


Cubicles Should Be Included 


Communicating directly with the 
nurse-teacher’s office or the doctor’s 
office should be two dressing cubi- 
cles, each having about 45 square 
feet of floor space. The cubicles 
should each be equipped with a cot 
so that they can serve also as a 
place for rest and isolation. Hooks 
and clothes hangers are necessary. 

The nurse-teacher’s office should 
be located adjacent to the waiting 
room and should have approximately 
200 square feet of floor space. Care 
should be taken in the arrangement 
of the room so that there is a 22 foot 
space to provide the uninterrupted 
20 foot distance required for vision 
testing. A lavatory, a soap dispenser 
and a paper towel dispenser will be 
needed, A duplex convenience out- 
let should be located in each wall 


plemented by good artificial lighting 
is necessary. An electrical outlet for 
illuminating the vision test chart 
should be available on the wall op 
posite the window. 

The nurse-teacher’s office should 
be furnished with a desk, at least 
two chairs and files for the health 
records. A cabinet or cupboard (in 
some instances built-in) should be 
provided for the storage of supplies 
and as a working surface for first 
aid or similar work. Balance scales; 
a height measuring apparatus (pref- 
erably separate from the scales); a 
cot; a mirror, approximately 5 feet 
in length; a waste container, and 
panel screens are required equip- 
ment. An outside telephone or a 
telephone extension should be in- 
cluded. 

Opening directly off the nurse- 
teacher’s office should be a toilet 
room approximately 30 feet square. 
This should have a water closet, a 
lavatory, dispensers for soap, paper 
towels and sanitary napkins and a 
waste container. 


Storage Space a "Must" 


Approximately 20 square feet of 
floor space should be allowed for the 
storage of equipment and supplies. 
A separate clothes locker should be 
provided for each member of the 
school health personnel. 

Where a physician’s office is to be 
included in the health suite, a floor 
space of approximately 100 square 
feet will be sufficient. Good natural 
and artificial lighting is necessary. 
Since this room is to serve as the 
examining room, the dressing cubi- 
cles previously referred to should 
communicate with it and with the 
waiting room. A desk, two chairs, 
a lavatory, a soap dispenser and a 
towel dispenser should be provided, 
also a cot so that the office can be 


-utilized as an additional rest or iso- 


lation room when not in use by the 
physician. 

In schools where the enrollment 
does not warrant the employment 
of a full time dental hygienist or 
nurse-teacher, less elaborate facilities 
are possible. The space used by the 
school health personnel can be 
shared. In all cases, however, provi- 
sion should be made for a separate 
waiting room, a 20 foot vision testing 
distance, handwashing facilities, pri- 
vate rooms for dressing, undressing 
and examinations, a toilet and con- 
veniently located storage space. 
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Shops Come First 


Architect's drawing of the shops unit as it will look upon completion. 


WENTY years from now Ar- 

lington Heights Township High 
School, Arlington Heights, Ill., will 
have a large plant accommodating 
1500 or, possibly, 2000 pupils. 

Today with 715 pupils the high 
school building is packed tight and 
there have been some thin spots in 
the curriculum that laboratories, 
shops and other specialized facilities 
will substantially reinforce. 

Situated in a Chicago suburb, this 
high school serves both the towns of 
Arlington Heights and Mount Pros- 
pect as well as the level farm lands 
that connect and surround them. 


Expansion Decided Upon 


The major problem confronting 
the school administrator, the board 
of education and the architects was 
whether to build a totally new plant 
on a new site or to modernize and 
‘expand the 25 year old building 
after acquiring adjacent real estate 
to permit a long term development. 

After a survey by the architects, 
the latter plan was adopted and 
work is now in progress on the first 
unit of a five phase building pro- 
gram which will be achieved, it is 
hoped, within the next two decades. 

The original building is a con- 
servative Gothic structure, not unat- 
tractive when viewed across hand- 
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somely kept lawns planted with 
suficient well placed masses of 
shrubbery to make a satisfying com- 
position. The new units will con- 
form architecturally with the older 
nucleus, yet the resultant effect will 
be definitely more modern in feeling 
owing to the functional character of 
the additions. 


Occupational Training Emphasized 


First on the priority list in the 
planning is the shops and laboratory 
unit now under construction, floor 
plans for which are shown on page 
39. With increased emphasis on both 
scientific and vocational training Ar- 
lington Heights expects to train its 
youths for the occupational oppor- 
tunities open in the locality. 

The pupils in the school shop will 
find conditions approximating those 
they will meet later in the factory 
or in a farm machine shop. The unit 
is a one story addition naturally 
lighted by a large glass expanse 
along three sides and by a saw- 
toothed, sky lighted roof resembling 
those found in airplane factories. 

From a main corridor the pupil 
enters any one of the special shops 
to find a row of lockers inside the 
door from which he takes his cover- 
alls or shop garb and in which he 
parks his books and his suit coat. 


in This Building Program 
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The lockers stand against a lavatory 
washroom wall, each shop having its 
own enclosure containing a circular 
washfountain; a small toilet room is 
provided also in each shop. Opposite 
the lavatory is an office for the shop 
instructor with a viewing window 
into the shop. 

Two of the shops, as will be seen 
from the plan, have wide exterior 
openings with overhead doors to ad- 
mit automobiles and farm tractors 
for study and repair. 

A large amount of shop equipment 
has been acquired at a low figure 
by the school from the government 
or at auctions and within two or 
three months, when this unit is com- 
pleted, the school will for the first 
time be able to give valid instruction 
in both vocational and agricultural 
subjects. 


One Story High 


These shops are one story in 
height but the major laboratory sec- 
tion unit is of two stories to accom- 
modate the various sciences. The 
greenhouse adjoining the one story 
biology laboratory has a glazed pro- 
jection as can be seen on the plan. 

Unit 2 in the twenty year plan 
of Arlington Heights High School is 
a gymnasium wing with an exércise 


floor 80 by 120 feet. In this large 
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sports arena, winter circuses and au- 
tomobile shows can be held, as pro- 
vision is made for 2000 spectators in 
rollaway and fixed bleachers. Ade- 
quate locker, shower and storage 
space is provided in the plan. The 
present cafeteria will have direct con- 
nection with the gymnasium wing 
by a tunnel, which thus rounds out 
the provisions for social events in this 
wing. 

Once the gymnasium is financed 
and built, the next phase will come 
up for consideration. Unit 3 is to 
be a swimming pool planned for 
school use: during the daytime and 
community use in the evening hours. 
Swimming classes for children are 
contemplated for Saturday mornings. 

The pool will be accessible from 
both school corridors and from a 
separate public foyer serving gym- 
nasium and swimming activities. 

Unit 4 will be a classroom unit 
adding 22 classrooms, included 









Front view of the Arlington Heights High School as it will look when completed. 


among which will be a music de- 
partment. A band room, 50 feet 
square, with a combined choral hall, 
little theater and visual aids room 
will be located adjoining the stage 
of the present auditorium, thus inte- 
grating the facilities for musical and 
dramatic arts. When the new unit is 

















put up it will provide, in place of the 
present library badly located on a 
back service court, a splendid new 
library above the main entrance and 
overlooking the spacious lawns, thus 
making the library the physical as 
well as the educational center of the 
completed school plant. 
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The 22 classrooms to be provided 
in this phase of the long term con- 
struction program will be provided 
by adding a second floor to the one 
story wings. This will afford proper 
circulation for all classrooms at this 
level. 

The school’s twenty year plan will 
be completed when Unit 5, another 
classroom wing, is added. This will 
provide 14 additional classrooms for 
the anticipated enrollment of 1967. 

The shop and laboratory unit now 
rising is costing $255,000, a reason- 
able figure for these times. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What About Teacher Strikes? 


POLL on teacher strikes brought 

out the record return of almost 
four years of these monthly question- 
naires to school administrators. Re- 
turns were tabulated when 55 per cent 
of the replies were in but a steady 
trickle of responses kept on arriving 
with the Christmas mail. 

That low salaries are a major cause 
of the shortage of properly qualified 
teachers was the consensus of 97 per 
cent of the respondents. Only 45 per 
cent of the schoolmen put low salaries 
as the major cause; the others men- 
tioned as equally responsible for the 
current shortage of qualified teachers: 
lack of tenure and security measures, 
lack of social acceptance on the profes- 
sional level and the silly restrictions 
which are placed on teachers by the 
community. 

Few administrators regard teacher 
strikes as a desirable approach to sal- 
ary improvement in the eyes of the 
public or of school officials or of teach- 
ers in general. Respondents seem to 
think that the device may be slightly 
more effective with the public than 
with teachers in general or with school 
officials. 

When it comes to the final two ques- 
tions asked, the schoolmen are less 
sure of their ground, it would appear. 
Three fifths of the respondents doubt 
that salary rises gained through strikes 
will increase the number of properly 
qualified teachers, but a bare half of 
them insist that teachers should never 
strike to improve general working con- 
ditions. 

More respondents checked “uncer- 
tain” on these two issues than on any 
other questions put to them in the 
44 preceding polls. More indicated in 
their comments that their point of view 
has changed or is changing ‘in the last 
year or so. Let’s sample some of these 
replies. 

Says Supt. M. L. Hasting of the 
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Lindbergh Consolidated Schools, Val- 
leyford, Wash.: 

“I don’t believe the public approves 
of teacher strikes because they hit 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. Are low salaries the major cause 
of the shortage of properly quali- 
fied teachers? 


One of major causes.................. 52%, 
TET 
PO: GUN iti cccssinnenennhiilebibin ae 
Other answers _.......... | 


2. Do you believe that teacher 
strikes are a desirable method of 
approach to improve salaries in 
the eyes of the following groups? 


In Eyes of Public 


Strikes not desirable method... 
Strikes are desirable method....12 
Fa ERP ai eRe 8 


In Eyes of School Officials 


Strikes not desirable method... 
Strikes are desirable method... 7 
SPOOR. iti nccgcsedecdnas 5 


In Eyes of Teachers in General 


Strikes not desirable method... 82% 
WEDD, cltecteietispssvinianleiiicnig 
Strikes are desirable method... 
3. Do you believe salary rises ae 
through strikes will increase the 


number of properly qualified 
teachers? 
, Pre aediksasasitt ae | | 
RE HE 2 eeee MOM EU Rome Me Pare 23 
Uncertain ................ sipiniclaeaee 
Not voting Sit saiscsriashes tivated 2 


4. In your opinion are teachers justi- 
fied in striking to improve their 
general —— conditions? 


9. Be SR eA, 
gaa EINE Se Dior oe ed 35 
TR 
Pee WS 6 ee 





*Under extreme conditions only, some 
respondents declare. 





where it hurts, but I believe strikes are 
the only guick way to educate school 
boards and_ stick-in-the-mud squaws 
still in the teaching game to the dire 
need of financial adjustment upward 
and, Lord knows, prices are rising 
daily.” 

From Ridgeville, S. C., Supt. Clyde 
E. Watson writes: “I oppose strikes in 
general but since teachers have tried 
other methods unsuccessfully it seems 
that strikes are our only salvation. The 
legislators are willing to vote a large 
sum to support asylums for alcoholics 
but are afraid to buy more teachers 
and better equipped schools. Our leg- 
islators want more whisky and more 
ignorance.” 

Supt. H. S. Freeman of Mobridge, 
S. D., says that as a “long time 
teacher” he has opposed unions and 
strikes for teachers but he is coming 
to the conclusion that “teachers must 
unionize to protect their interests and 
obtain living wages.” 

An Iowan declares: “The public is 
fed up with strikes. They would do 
more damage than good and at the 
same time reduce the teachers’ standing 
in their communities.” 

And speaking for a large group of 
readers is this comment from Wiscon- 
sin: “While labor unions have gained 
wage increases through strikes, they 
have lost esteem in the eyes of the 
public through the use of these tactics.” 

Only one superintendent reporting 
had an easy way out of the current 
situation and some might even chal- 
lenge the ease of his way of life. 
Wrote he: 


“The attitude of the people in the 
Plains country is different from that 
in industrial centers. Labor must fight 
for better conditions in the crowded 
cities. Our western atmosphere would 
do wonders for all strikers. Western 
Kansas would cure most all strikes.” 


[Italics his.] 
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The Classroom 
a Miniature 
Democracy 


HARRY A. GARRISON 
Principal, Bryant Junior High School, Minneapolis 


VERY successful organization 

has a basic aim, purpose, theme 
or philosophy by which it squares its 
actions, and school organizations are 
no exception for schools have a par- 
ticular need for unification of aim 
and effort. 

In any school system there must 
be room for considerable freedom 
and variety in method and organiza- 
tion as well as for carefully planned 
experimentation but it is not fair to 
a child or beneficial to his educa- 
tional progress to subject him, as 
frequently happens, to radically dif 
ferent types of treatment from the 
various adults with whom he comes 
in contact day after day in the 
classroom. 


Consistency a Virtue 


Whatever is attempted should be 
followed consistently. For example, 
variations in control, ranging at 
times from unbending authoritarian- 
ism on the one hand to apologetic 
solicitude on the other, leave many 
young people in a muddle, neither 
willing to respond to external con- 
trols nor understanding how to con- 
trol themselves. 

In the process of education the 
establishment of common aims and 
basic underlying principles of the 
right sort, to which all concerned 
adhere, has much to do with the 
development of those intangible and 
unmeasurable yet nonetheless potent 
factors that go to make up rugged 
character. Attributes like kindness, 
courtesy, friendliness, helpfulness and 
courage have not yet been brought 
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into the realm of scientific evalua- 
tion, yet no sane man would ques- 
tion for a moment their supreme 
worth. 

Since education is so dependent 
upon personal relations for its fullest 
fruition, the same unmeasurable 
qualities become its very warp and 
woof. There is no denying that 
everything measurable about school 
work should be subjected to the clos- 
ést scrutiny but we are still depend- 
ent upon the personal judgment of 
trained observers for our best esti- 
mates of the value of what a par- 


sagt 


ticular school is doing in relation to 
the resources available. 

One basic aim or purpose that has 
stood the test of experience in civic 
and political life, and one which is 
applicable in many ways to educa- 
tional practices, is the establishment 
of democratic procedures, the setting 
up of effective cooperation among 
the members of a group or a society 
for the best interests of all, granting 
to each individual equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of expression of 
opinion and rewards fairly propor- 

















tionate to his contribution. Surely 
the educational institutions of a dem- 
ocratic people should be the one 
place where the practice of democ- 
racy is exemplified at every oppor- 
tunity, but unfortunately this condi- 
tion does not always exist. Perhaps 
one reason it does not is that the 
meaning of democracy in connection 
with school procedures is not well 
understood. 

In the first place, the source or 
true basis of democracy in school 
administration (as in all other forms 
of governmental administration) 
the electorate. It is the citizens who 
have the first and last say on what 
shall be done and who shall repre- 
sent them in the doing. Within the 
framework of the state constitution, 
as supplemented and abridged by 
legislative act, it is the responsibility 
of the citizens of a community, 
through their duly elected board of 
education, to decide the basic princi- 
ples upon which their schools shall 
be organized and the policies by 
which they shall operate. 


Board Must Set Pace 


There is abundant opportunity for 
the use of democratic procedures in 
the administration of these policies 
and it would seem to be properly 
the board’s first concern to see that 
every activity within its jurisdiction 
is carried on in a democratic man- 
ner. But the establishment of demo- 
cratic procedures in school affairs 
means, first of all, that the board of 
education’s own activities should be 
carried on in a democratic manner 
based upon open decisions openly 
arrived at. 

Decisions affecting school children 
should be discussed with parents and 
teachers alike; decisions affecting em- 
ployes should be talked over with 
the groups affected; decisions regard- 
ing finance should be made after 
serious consideration of the needs of 
those who must provide the money 
as well as those who receive the 
benefit of it. 

In all matters affecting the actual 
operation and management of the 
schools, the best interests of the chil- 
dren should unquestionably receive 
primary consideration, and who is in 
a better position to know the chil- 
dren’s needs than are the teachers 
and parents? The administrative ma- 
chinery should be geared to take full 
advantage of this wealth of experi- 
ence and interest. Nothing is more 
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conducive to high morale than free 
discussion of the issues involved with 
the persons affected. Since the 
teacher-pupil relation is the su- 
premely vital element in school work, 
he classrocm becomes the real “cen- 
ter of gravity” of public education. 
All supervision and administration 
should have but one end, the im- 
provement of the classroom situation. 

In the tax supported public school 
classroom should be found the very 
cradle of democracy. Here the citizen 
of the future meets his peers in the 
give and take of an organized so- 
ciety. Even though he is lacking in 
judgment and understanding and 
needs guidance and training in learn- 
ing to distinguish his duties and 
responsibilities in relation to his 
rights and privileges, a school system 
is missing a definite opportunity, if 
definite 
does not see 


indeed it is not shirking a 
responsibility, when it 
that every classroom, within the lim 
its of the capacity of the children, 
is organized on a demcecratic basis. 
By the same token, the schools as a 
whole should be organized in like 
fashion. 


Democracy in the Classroom 


What is meant by democratic or- 
ganization? In the classroom it 
means merely that a reasonable part 
of the time of the group is used to 
permit and encourage 
such group activities as come within 
the pupils’ understanding, and that 
such group decisions as do not con- 
flict with the rights of other groups 
or the needs of the larger organiza- 
tion are permitted to be made and 
carried out under the friendly guid 
ance cf the teacher. 

In the school as a whole, demo 
cratic functioning means student 
government in such matters as the 
children show themselves capable of 
handling, but in this connection it 
must be kept in mind that self gov- 
ernment by groups is a much more 
slowly and laboriously learned ac- 
complishment than is the acquisition 
of self control by the individual. 
Pupils must be allowed to make their 
mistakes, recognize their failures and 
work out their own solutions (under 
kindly guidance) if they are ever to 
learn to succeed. 

How does one go about getting 
members of a group to function 
democratically? By giving them a 
share of the whole job, by handing 
them a part in the thinking and 


discussion of 
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planning instead of allowing them 
to take part in the execution of the 
plans alone, although even the latter 
may become vital and intriguing if 
the plans are in a measure the pupils’ 
own, Open discussion is a necessary 
means of arriving at the whole truth 
and each person must be encouraged 
to make his fullest contribution to 
such discussion so as to ensure the 
wisest possible solution or decision. 
The strength of democracy lies in 
the coordinated cooperation of all 
in solving the problems cf the group. 
If teachers are to help children grow 
into the kind of adult citizens we 
need, they themselves must be ex- 
perienced in the various processes 
which are at work in a democracy. 


What is the criterion by which one 
can judge a truly democratic situa- 
tion? Such a situation exists when- 
ever any member of a group at any 
time is allowed to express an opinion 
divergent from or contradictory to 
that of any other member of the 
group, including the person in charge, 
without the slightest fear of un- 
pleasant reaction of any sort. The 
free and unhesitating expression of 
opinion should be encouraged 
cherished as one of the bulwarks of 
democratic action. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those who live and work. in an 
atmosphere where minority opinions, 
are freely offered and definitely eps 
couraged, for they are the lifeblood 
of democracy. 





Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Chicago 


DON C. ROGERS 


Assistant Superintendent, Chicago 


N THE June 1946 issue of The 
Nation’s Scuoo ts, the article en- 
titled “Watch Elementary Class Size” 
reports a trend of increasing num- 
bers of pupils per teacher. 
Such a trend is so contrary to what 
I had supposed was the situation, 
that I decided to investigate the Chi- 
cago public school membership 
trend. My investigation shows that 
during the last ten years the number 
of elementary pupils per teacher has 
been substantially reduced and, con- 
versely, that the number of elemen- 
tary teachers per 1000 pupils has been 
materially increased. 


Elementary Schools 


Pu pils per T allie per 
Year Teacher 1000 Pupils 
1936 415 24.2 
1941 36.6 27.4 
1946 (Feb.) 34.4 29.1 
1946 (Sept.) 33.5 29.8 


(Norte: “Pupils” refers to all regular pupils 
in grades 1 to 8. “Teachers” refers to all 
regular teachers of grades 1 to 8, including 
assistant principals (who teach full time), 
teacher-librarians, adjustment teachers, home 
mechanics teachers and physical education 
teachers. It does not include principals, school 
clerks and teachers of special classes for crip- 
pled, blind, deaf, ungraded, truant, delinquent, 
cardiac, spastic, bedside, tuberculous, oppor- 
tunity, prekindergarten and kindergarten chil- 
dren and adults.) 


The Chicago public high schools 


have, followed a similar ten year 





trend, namely, (1) a decreasing num- 
ber of pupils per teacher and (2) an 
increasing number of teachers per 


1000 pupils. 
High Schools 





Pupils per Teac "AC eat per 
Year Teacher 1000 Pupils 
1936 32.1 31.1 
1941 29.1 34.4 
1946(Feb.) 25.1 39.9 
1946(Sept.) 25.7 38.9 


(Nore: “Pupils” refers to all regular pupils 
in grades 9 to 12. “Teachers” refers to all 
regular day school teachers of grades 9 to 12, 
including teacher-librarians, adjustment teach- 
ers and placement counselors. It does not 
include principals; assistant principals; school 
clerks; matrons; teachers in summer or eve- 
ning schools; teachers in commercial, trade 
and vocational schools or classes of high school 
level; teachers in special high schools or classes 
for blind, deaf, delinquent, crippled pupils, 
postgraduates and veterans.) 





The Chicago trend may be due to 
local conditions. Within the last ten 
years Chicago has provided such ad- 
ditional educational services as ele- 
mentary school teacher-librarians, ele- 
mentary school adjustment teachers, 
high school adjustment teachers and 
high school placement counselors 
and others. 

These innovations, plus a definite 
attempt on the part of the school 
authorities to reduce the size of 
classes, have liberalized the Chicago 
pupil-teacher ratio. 
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A burden bearer in Korea. 


OR forty years Korea was a 

Japanese colony and its school 
system was patterned after that of 
Japan. On September 10, 1945, the 
first contingent of American troops 
landed at the port city of Inchon 
and with them came Maj. Earl N. 
Lockhard who immediately pro- 
ceeded to Seoul, the capital city, and 
established himself in the office of 
the director of the Department of 
Education. 

The condition of Korean educa- 
tion was critical in 1945. Almost all 
school administrators were Japanese 
because of a strictly observed policy 
that no Koreans should rise to posi- 
tions of administrative responsibility ; 
the language of the schools was Jap- 
anese, which differs radically from 
the Korean; school buildings, already 
in poor condition caused by neglect 
during the war years, were being 
occupied as billets by the U. S. 
Army; the curriculum was heavily 
loaded with such subjects as military 
training, Japanese ethics, Japanese 
language, Japanese history, and the 
school books were those that had 
been published by the Monbusho 
(Department of Education) in 
Tokyo. 


The U.S. Takes Over 


The doctor decided to perform a 
series of operations, none of which 
was so severe as to cause the system 
a shock from which it might suffer 
permanent harm. The schools were 
ordered to open under their existing 
framework. As the Japanese were 
evacuated to their homeland, Korean 
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Korean Schools Today 


RICHARD WERTH 





Adviser on Teacher Training, Department of Education 


Seoul, Korea 


“head teachers” gradually took over 
the administrative posts. Korean be- 
came the language of instruction in 
all schools, although no textbooks 
were as yet available in that lan- 
guage. 

In October a new curriculum was 
issued, eliminating Japanese and 
military subjects. In November and 
December a national committee on 
educational planning was formed to 
advise the American director of the 
Department of Education on nation- 
wide educational policies. Today, 
every American administrator has a 
Korean “counterpart” with whom 
he considers each move. 

Important documents are issued in 
Korean and in English which are 
signed by the American officer and 
his Korean counterpart. All local 
education is carried on by Koreans 
with American officers being retained 
only in positions in the national 
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Department of Education, one in 
each province acting as provincial 
educational administrator. 

The problems facing us in this 
strange land are of two kinds: (1) 
the practical difficulties of running 
schools in a nation which by a po- 
litical accident has been bisected at 
the 38th parallel and whose economic 
life has been thereby brought to the 
point of stagnation and (2) the edu- 
cational difficulties of democratizing 
the schools of a nation which has 
served the purposes of Japan for so 
long. I shall speak mainly of what 
has been done in the attempt to re- 
lease Korean schools from the tight 
vise of the Japanese system. 

The Japanese school system was 
highly centralized and paternalistic. 
Its purpose is best expressed by the 
revered document which was signed 
on October 30, 1890, by Emperor 
Mutsuhito. A copy of this was kept 


Korean children are scrupulously attentive and well behaved. 
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in a special and sacred place in 
every school in the Japanese empire, 
was brought out on festive occasions 
on a special lacquer plate, was picked 
up by the principal of the school who 
vore spotlessly white gloves, since he 
would not dare touch the paper with 
his bare hands, and was read to the 
assembled student body in a cere- 
monial monotone. 

“Ye, our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives 
be harmonious; as friends, true; bear 
yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts 
and thereby develop intellectual fac- 
ulties and perfect moral powers; fur- 
thermore, advance public good and 
promote common interest; always re- 
spect the constitution and observe the 
laws; should emergency arise offer 
yourself courageously to the State 
and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of our Imperial throne, 
coeval with heaven and earth.” 


Everything Is Standardized 


No wonder, therefore, that the in- 
dividuality of each pupil was sub- 
dued to the purposes of the state! 
Almost ‘all of the older teaching 
methods which we have succeeded 
in practically eliminating from the 
American scene can be found in their 
purest form in Korean schools today. 
Methods of teaching are highly 
standardized; the teacher’s lecture 
and the textbook are the center of 
teaching with few supplementary 
materials being used; retention of 
subject matter rather than the devel- 
opment of initiative and independent 
thinking is the end of all teaching; 
the curriculum is organized into nu- 
merous courses and the subject mat- 
ter of each course is usually taught 
without relating it to that of other 
courses; discipline is an important 
aim in teaching, and little provision 
is made for differences in pupils. 

We have advocated an expansion 
of the schools so that eventually 
every child in Korea may at least 
finish junior high school. We have 
introduced the American system of 
six years of elementary school, three 
years of junior high and three years 
of senior high. We have introduced 
the concept of social studies~ into 
their curriculum which formerly 
contained geography, history and civ- 
ics as entirely separate subjects. 

This change was the first in a 
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Retention of subject matter is the end of all teaching. 





Korean woman with her sewing. 


series of moves by which eventually 
the secondary schools will teach pu- 
pils something they will be able to 
use in their adult life. All of the 
secondary school curriculum hereto- 
fore was directed toward the uni- 
versity entrance examinations. Voca- 
tional subjects, music, arts and crafts, 
even geography have always been 
slighted because they were not part 
of these examinations. 
The entire educational system of 
Japan was built to fit the needs of 
the handful of pupils who would 
eventually attend the university. To 
eliminate this anachronism, we have 
designed useful vocational curricu- 
lums for secondary schools. These 
changes have been generally wel- 
comed by all Korean educators, 
The Korean schools of today are 
naturally still similar to the Japanese 
schools. The teachers were trained 
in Japan, particularly the secondary 
school teachers who were forced to 
go to Japan for their training for 


the simple reason that no teacher 
training other than elementary was 
offered in Korea. Most books are 
still former Japanese textbooks and 
it will take many years to eliminate 
the undesirable features of Japanese 
influence. American specialists in 
various fields are guiding Korean 
educators and a new college of edu- 
cation is opening where the empha- 
sis will be on new teaching methods 
and the more democratic educational 
philosophy of making the curriculum 
suit the needs of the pupils. 

Since the educational system here 
is centralized, it is much easier to 
induce changes than it would be in 
a decentralized system as we know 
it in the United States. A stroke of 
a pen changed the language which 
was used in Korean schools! It will 
not be as easy to change habits and 
ways of thinking which will persist 
for years, but at least it is possible to 
make overall changes from the top 
which will become effective in a 











minimum of time. That is the great 
advantage of a centralized system 
in a period of educational change. 

The school administrator has al- 
ways wielded a life-and-death power 
over the most important single item 


in the schools of Korea: admission. 
It is hard to imagine the struggle 
which parents and children alike 
undergo to gain admission to second- 
ary and higher schools; even in the 
elementary schools it is often difficult 





Red Cross Interests Pupils 
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UNIOR Red Cross Activities are 

playing an important réle in the 
program of the public schools in 
Birmingham, Ala. Pupil interest runs 
high and is motivated by a desire 
to serve other children who find 
themselves in unfortunate circum 
stances, regardless of their race or 
creed. 

The Junior Red Cross Student 
Council in the individual school af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for 
the sponsor to provide pupils with 
training and experience in the art of 
getting worthwhile things done efh 
ciently and effectively. School spon 
sors are finding adequate help and 
guidance through official Junior Red 
Cross literature and through the help 
of the local Red Cross services and 
the county sponsor. The Junior Red 
Cross publications also furnish ma 
terials which help the pupils produce 


their own programs. 


It is generally agreed that pupils 
who indicate interest in service to 
others will become better citizens 
than those who do not have such 
interest and will be willing to do 
their part in creating a better adult 
world. Contacts which are now 
being made with other parts of our 
globe will help serve as links to 
world friendship. Our children are 
rapidly becoming familiar with cus- 
toms of foreign lands and peoples. 
In this age of flying, it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that these chil- 
dren will in time be seeing the peo- 
ple to whom Junior Red Cross serv- 
ices are now being directed. 

A report to the superintendent of 
schools in Birmingham from Jeffer- 
son County headquarters indicates 
the nature of the program, which is 
quoted in part. 

“The Junior Red Cross program 
during the past scholastic year has 
been particularly active and effective. 
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It is evident that progress has been 
made in training youths for service, 
in production and in attitudes toward 
local, national and _ international 
problems. These unique achieve 
ments are due to the excellent re 
sponse of the Junior Red Cross coun 
cils and of the teacher-sponsor and 
to the cooperation of principals and 
school officials.” 


During the last year the 43 white 
schools in Birmingham enrolled 100 
per cent for service and the war 
fund drive contributions amounted 
to $15,167.16; 27 Negro schools were 
100 per cent in enrollment and the 
total contributions amounted to 
$4360.31. 

A total of 85,100 articles resulted 
from the production program and 
23,205 commercially made _ products 
were supplied by the children for 
use by the local chapter in the inter- 
national program. The salvage pro- 
gram netted 1,561,125 pounds of 
paper and 23,300 pounds of metal. In 
the summer months, 56 Birmingham 
girls contributed 2102 hours to can- 
teen service and 45 other girls spent 
2000 hours in hospital service. 

A comprehensive Junior Red Cross 
program is recommended for all sys- 
tems which are not fully organized. 
Although the activities here reported 
were carried on while this country 
was still at war, they suggest what 
can be accomplished by school chil- 
dren working together for a common 
cause sponsored by an organization 
such as the Red Cross. 

Ideas for Red Cross organizations 
are outlined and explained in a 
handbook “Junior Red Cross and the 
School, Jefferson County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, Birmingham, 
Alabama.” This publication is a 
guide and a challenge to all who use 
it. A copy can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Jefferson County chapter. 





for the children to gain admission. 

Enrollments in the Korean schools 
were always strictly controlled. For 
instance, if a school.was built to 
enroll 150 pupils each year, then re- 
gardless of the number of applicants 
the principal would admit only 150. 
In many schools, the number of ap- 
plicants was 10 times the capacity 
of the school. To place a son in a 
desirable school, a parent frequently 
resorted to wire pulling and palm 
greasing, both of which were silently 
accepted practices in Korea. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot 
decree that admission shall be 
granted to all pupils applying. It 
is impossible to do so with present 
plants. As long as more pupils are 
pounding on the school door than 
can be admitted, Korean school ad- 
ministrators retain the right to admit 
or refuse admission. 


Much to Admire in Korean School; 


In all fairness it should be said 
that some features of Korean schools 
today would draw admiration from 
any American teacher. The children 
are scrupulously attentive and well 
behaved; the schools are an example 
to the rest of Korea in their emphasis 
on cleanliness; pupils and parents 
alike accord to teachers a respect 
which, in part at least, makes up 
for their miserably low salaries and, 
in times of need, parents’ associa- 
tions raise funds for the upkeep of 
schools and teachers. Koreans as a 
whole believe strongly in education 
and see their salvation in a better 
educational system. 

We Americans have a_ unique 
school system, the growth of which 
has been mostly self inspired, with 
only occasional influences from Eu- 
rope. Our work in Korea is one of 
the first attempts to introduce some 
of our well tested principles into the 
educational system of another nation. 
The great danger in the process 
would be a failure to realize that 
many of our methods will not suc- 
ceed on foreign soil, some of them 
because they cannot be afforded, 
some because a nation may not be 
politically ready, others simply be- 
cause they are in contradiction to a 
nation’s customs. 

However, many general American 
educational principles can be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated anywhere, and 
their introduction into other coun- 
tries will in due course bring friend- 
ship and gratitude to us as a nation. 
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Wide Awake Supervision a Stimulus 


OU may have heard the story 

of a Persian who left his home, 
after selling all his property, to go 
on a search for diamonds. His neigh- 
bor, purchasing the property, found 
diamonds on it. 

The bearing of this on supervi- 
sion? Well, there is the case of the 
principal of the small school who 
decides that when he enters a larger 
institution supervision will pay. His 
successor, therefore, initiates super- 
vision in the smaller school with 
surprising results. 

Creative supervision is guidance in 
teacher self education. Many teachers 
read, visit classes and ask questions 
but it is a fact that many others do 
nothing along these lines; they go on 
year after year teaching the same old 
thing in the same old way. A famous 
editor once said a boost is the same 
as a knock except in final results. A 
boost in the right direction can cause 
more of a change in teacher self im- 
provement than many so-called su- 
pervisors realize. 


Teachers Must Grow 


Future citizens are being prepared 
in our schools and it is definitely 
our responsibility to give them sane, 
progressive, supervised teaching that 
will enable them to work to the 
limit. Our world of today is a com- 
plicated one deserving all of our 
citizens’ best efforts. Teachers will 
grow in the face of many odds pro- 
vided they receive proper supervi- 
sion, knowing that they are backed 
with a healthy, wide awake pro- 
gram. 

The historical development of su- 
pervision goes back to the coopera- 
tive efforts of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
In 1654 supervisory duties were given 
to Massachusetts selectmen in over- 
seeing the schools. School supervi- 
sory visits were made in Boston in 
1709. School supervisory control on 
a statewide basis, perhaps largely ad- 
ministrative, came in 1784 with the 
New York State board of regents. 
Buffalo, N. Y., had the first city 
school superintendency in 1837. Cin- 
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cinnati in 1868 had the first drawing 
superintendent. 

The supervisor must have a defi- 
nite philosophical point of view to 
pull himself out of the “mire of de- 
spond.” Future fitness for life must 
be considered in dealing with pupils, 
if proper supervisory ideals are to be 
realized. The school’s size is often 
given as an excuse for lack of effec- 
tiveness whereas it may really afford 
a wonderful opportunity for carrying 
direct results of supervision into 
pupils’ homes. However, in far too 
many cases home visitation is done in 
a haphazard manner with little at- 
tempt to reach definite objectives. 

Supervision should start before 
school begins in the fall at an in- 
formal faculty meeting held at the 
principal’s home. The new teacher 
at this meeting gets the chance to 
orient herself. The principal should 
present a clear-cut philosophy of the 
school system and a summary of 
each worker’s responsibilities. At this 
meeting booklets should be supplied, 
giving teachers’ noon hour duties, 
chapel program responsibility, school 
calendar, curriculum, basic textbooks, 
films and slides, supplies on hand, 
personnel, information about the 
community, fire drills, routine con- 
duct, supervisory procedure and 
other business, including a definite 
“first week’s program.” One princi- 
pal used effectively a small map of 
the school building with a key to 
room numbers and grades. 


Some Work Must Be Delegated 


The booklets provided at this ini- 
tial meeting will prove a valuable 
timesaver. Teachers need definite in- 
formation and supervision before 
they can help with pupil enrollment 
and program formation. The prin- 
cipal can conserve his energies if this 
work is delegated. 

In supervising the new teacher, a 
sheet to be filled in and returned be- 
fore school calling for full teacher 
data, including name, age, address, 
telephone number, experience if any, 
schools attended, special work taken, 
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extracurricular activities in which 
interested, is an excellent supervisory 
device and allows new teachers to fit 
into the fields of their. greatest in- 
terest. This information, copied on 
large cards, filed and kept up to 
date, becomes a valuable permanent 
record. 

Supervision of school buses also 
needs definite planning. Bus drivers 
should meet with the principal a 
week before school opens. A set of 
tentative rules and a round table dis- 
cussion at which changes are adopted 
will promote the cooperative spirit. 
Officials of outside contracting dis- 
tricts should be invited to be present. 


Principal Will Have Time 


During the opening days of school, 
the principal who has laid his foun- 
dations will find time to supervise 
properly and help both his new and 
his old teachers. Senior pupils and 
older teachers can be assigned rou- 
tine duties; this will relieve the prin- 
cipal and give him time for super- 
vision. Teachers should know their 
supply requirements and have a defi- 
nite schedule for requisitions. Call- 
ers should not be made too comfort- 
able as they may not know when to 
leave. Short, frequent visits to the 
new teacher’s room, with the attitude 
of helpful service, will guide her in 
the path of real growth. An early 
study of eye and ear conditions is a 
corrective supervisory measure that 
removes a great deal of disciplinary 


. strain from a teacher’s shoulders. 


When new factors have been suc- 
cessfully introduced it is important 
that the definite supervisory program 
be carried out. Notices of the super- 
visor’s visits should be sent to teach- 
ers ahead of time. The supervisor 
should have a definite purpose. A 
testing program may be used in 
checking up on results of visits. 

Conferences with individual teach- 
ers can be held in the classroom im- 
mediately after the visits or a defi- 
nitely planned meeting can be called 
later, with no pupils being present. 
Another suggestion is to set aside 
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a Saturday morning for the confer- 
ence. This provides more time and 
less confusion so that more satisfac- 
tory results are obtained from such 
a meeting than from a rush confer- 
ence, 

The board of education will gen- 
erally be willing to hire substitutes 
so as to enable teachers to visit other 
schools. Observation in another 
school system of a “good” teacher 
will prove one of the most valuable 
of supervisory devices. 

The principal can also provide self 
analysis questionnaires. Many state 
universities and departments of edu- 


cation will lend educational books to 


' schools. Even the small amount of 


funds available for the school library 
will often provide a new book or 
two a year. In a few years a selected 
group of valuable materials will have 
been assembled. 

In general, the importance of a 
definite school philosophy must be 
stressed. There is a real need for this 
in order to locate and define long 
term objectives. The principal should 
add the objective of having pupils 
trained in “how to study.” Whether 
this requires the art of reading fast, 
outlining or note taking, a definite 


plan of study will prove a lifesaver 
to many a pupil. A good course in 
supervision should be a requirement 
for every supervisor’ Even with a full 
schedule, time can be found for 
many of the foregoing suggested 
plans. Once found, there will always 
be extra time for the finer details. 
The old saying, “When you want 
something done, find a busy man to 
do it, for he will always find time to 
do a good job,” is especially appli- 
cable to the man confronted with 
establishing a supervisory program in 
his own school system, with finding 
diamonds in his own small field. 





The Art of Cooperation 
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If I Were a Supervisor 


By a Teacher 


. I would seek to win the confidence of those under 
my supervision. 

. I would strive to understand and interpret the 
curriculum more fully, its background and its gen- 
eral and specific aims. 

. I would construct brief analytical bibliographies 
and reviews of recent articles and books which 
would aid my teachers. 

. I would encourage professional improvement of 
teachers. 

. I would measure periodically the effectiveness of 
my supervision. 

. I would replenish and refresh my knowledge of 
methods of teaching the subjects included in my 
curriculum. 

. I would make supervision an unquestionable 
teacher aid, thereby motivating teacher apprecia- 
tion and cooperation. 

. I would familiarize myself with new technics, 
devices and methods of improvement. 

. I would attempt to coordinate school, home and 
civic organizations. 

. I would strive for a spirit of congeniality, con- 
sideration and fairness. 

. I would find out just what is expected of me by 
the superintendent in order to prevent friction 
among principals, teachers and special teachers. 

. I would remember that supervision is a coopera- 
tive undertaking. 

. I would study the child with his teachers and 
together we would try to understand him and help 
him to grow and to develop to his utmost capacity. 


See The Nation’s Scnoors, February 1945, p. 46, for companion 


It I Were a Teacher 


By a Supervisor 


. I would keep myself professionally prepared to 


render the best teaching service possible. 


. I would strive to know each child and his back- 


ground and I would use this knowledge as the 
basis of aiding the child to improve. 


. I would strive to make my classroom a facsimile of 


society. 


. I would plan my curriculum in such a way that, 


as far as I could provide for it, all the needs of all 
the pupils would be met. 


. I would try to see that the fundamental skills were 


developed in each pupil to serve as the foundation 
of his learning process. 


. I would work cooperatively and appreciatively with 


the supervisor on any program for the good of 
the school and the community in which the school 
is located. 


. I would have my school serve the parents as well 


as the pupils as effectively as possible. 


. I would remain open minded for suggestions at 


all times from all with whom I might come in 
contact. 


- I would be prompt’ and accurate with reports at 


all times. 


- I would keep myself morally, mentally and physi- 


cally clean as a living example for my pupils and 
community. 


. I would be fair and tactful in all relationships with 


those with whom I had to deal. 


- I would try to understand the place of the school 


in our kind of society. 


- I would welcome the advice and counsel of the 


supervisor on all matters relating to the welfare 


article on relation between principals and teachers. 
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and improvement of my children. 
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New Year's Card 
W hat though the times are full of fright, 
W hat though events are on the skids, 
Come snow or rain or gloom of night, 
Hold fast your job of guiding kids. 
-« » 
Parent Relationships 


HILE educational authorities are agreed that 

the school must give constant attention to the 
improvement of parent relationships, it is suggested 
that the progess is sometimes pressed too vigorously. 
The best informed authorities hardly go so far as to 
advocate the method used in Chidunk where fun 
loving janitors are instructed to slop the visiting 
parent accidentally with buckets of dirty water, 
thereby creating what is technically known as a 
cooling off period. 

Nor is there general agreement that the office sec- 
retaries be given elephant guns so that they may take 
pot shots at the bewildered visitors. A gun in the 
hands of a slap happy secretary may easily become a 
two edged sword, if you know what we mean. 


It is true, however, that the “bear trap” method has 
received approval among some school executives. In 
such a case, the school superintendent cunningly con- 
ceals a bear trap among the loving cups and curricu- 
lums which always litter the office and, in his tramp- 
ing rage, the unsuspecting parent steps into the trap 
causing much glee with his anguished howls. 

A less spectacular method of bedeviling the parent 
and one in great vogue at the present time is by the 
issuance of new style report cards. With slight 
thought and study these cards can be so compiled as 
to mystify the parent with meaningless jargon and 
symbols so that he gradually loses his mind, thereby 
becoming a staunch supporter of the more progressive 
methods of education. 

Through the use of these and similar devices too 
numerous to mention many school administrators 
have solved the question of parent relationships by 
completely abolishing the entire problem. 

« » 
Lessons in Natural History 
X—The Loon 
€CAS CRAZY as a loon,” we often say sympa- 
thetically referring to the superintendent of 
schools in the adjoining’ district. Yet how little we 
realize that not only our neighbor but every school 
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administrator at some time or other betrays similarity 
to the cute little Gavia immer immer. 

The loon, according to Agassiz, is a bird of much 
ability, although mostly in the lower salary brackets. 
He is noted for affection for the young, swimming 
about joyfully in their company, playfully carrying 
them on his back and planning their daily curricu- 
lums. 

Away from his natural habitat, the loon is likely 
to seem clumsy and self conscious but in the company 
of his fellow loons he preens and puffs about with 
great enjoymefit. Some loons have a keylike adorn- 
ment on their breasts but research has not yet proved 
that this is a vestigial Phi Beta Kappa key. 

“Often in the early spring (contract time?), the 
wild desolate cry of the loon is heard in the land,” 
says the Brittanica in effect “This is the same cry 
heard long ago and it will doubtless continue to ring 
out, for the bird which utters it refuses to abandon 
its favorite haunts.” 

A loon who has any tenure at all, which most of 
them don’t, owes his continued existence to his ability 
to duck. Furthermore, not only can he duck head 
first but he can duck all over at the same time. The 
loon, we repeat emphatically, may not always be 
crazy. He only seems that way to non-loons. 

« » 
PESSIMISTIC PAEAN 


When Nero was the Roman boss, he worked hard ° 
at his job. He never found himself at loss to titillate 
the mob. If folks were wrathy, bored or tired or 
civicly astray, a couple Xians would be “fired” to 
make a holiday. 

Though happily such customs have gone their grue- 
some way, some few reminders of these days still cast 
their evil ray. When budgets fall or taxes rise, and 
goat supply is low, the powers that be combustionize 
a principal or so. Thus education’s fires are lit, the 
wheel of time is turned; again is history rewrit— 
another teacher burned! 

There’s joyous celebration as the hot flames rise 
and fall and, though tough on education, it’s good 
clean fun for all. 








Current Decisions on School Law 


Parochial Pupils Again 


Ruling: Owing to procedural tech- 
nicalities in the case under review, 
the supreme court of Wisconsin 
avoided expressing any opinion as to 
whether the expenditure of public 
money by a school board to transport 
pupils to a private or parochial school 
would be a violation of any section 
of the state constitution and likewise 
expressed no opinion as to whether 
a statute providing transportation of 
children who attend public schools, 
and providing none for those simi- 
larly situated who attend parochial 
schools, denies to the latter equal 
protection of the law and is therefore 
invalid. Costigan et al. v. Hall et al., 
(Wis.), 23 N. W. 2d 495 (1946). 

Case: Taxpayers of a common 
school district in which school was 
suspended and 40 pupils were trans- 
ported to school in the village of 
Lyndon, where a minority of them 
attended a public school and a ma- 
jority attended a parochial school, 
sued to enjoin the local school board 
from transporting the parochial 
pupils at public expense. 

The board answered that the dis- 
trict sustained no loss by reason of 
the transportation because it cost less 
than it would cost to maintain a 
public school within the district; and 
that the transportation was done in 
good faith and in the belief that it 
was a duty of the school board in 
the circumstances. The pupils were 
not transported to the parochial 
school but all alighted at a point on 
the public street of Lyndon, whence 
- they proceeded on foot to the schools. 
Public and parochial schools were 
of equal scholastic standards. 

The answer was met by a de- 
murrer (admitting the averments of 
the answer, but asserting that they 
do not constitute a defense). An 
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order sustaining the demurrer was 
affirmed by the state supreme court 
and the court carefully refrained 
from going beyond that point; it 
rendered no opinion on any of the 
constitutional aspects of the case. 
Incidentally, the court pointed out 
that the current statutes authorize 
the suspension of schools only in case 
of the burning of a schoolhouse; the 
section authorizing suspension for 
other reasons, though first enacted in 
1897, was repealed in 1917, leaving 
a mystifying hiatus, such as is often 
found upon close and thorough ex- 
amination of state school statutes. 
Comment: Courts properly re- 
frain from going afield to decide 
points other than those which are 
squarely. presented by the case in 
hand. This occasionally results, as in 
the present case, in a “flash in the 
pan” which produces no immediate 
decision of the basic issues involved. 
Doubtless the issue in Wisconsin will 
eventually be determined in another 
action. For a recent clear cut judg- 
ment on the same question in Cali- 
fornia, see page 49 of The Nation’s 
Scuoots for September 1946. 


Urban-Rural County School 
District 


Ruling: A Florida special legisla- 
tive act of 1945 consolidating all the 
10 school districts of Dade County 
(including Miami and Miami Beach) 
into one district, subject to approval 
by the voters of the combined terri- 
tory, and making the new district 
primarily liable for all outstanding 
bonds and other obligations of the 
10 former districts is constitutional 
and valid. Fowler v. Turner, (Fla.), 
26 So. 2d 792 (1946). 

Case: The aggregate district was 
based on a total population of 315,- 
000, a pupil population of 42,000, an 


area of 2207 square miles and an 
assessed valuation of $551,000,000, 
with a combined school budget of 
$9,600,000. The 10 former districts 
varied greatly as to size, population 
and wealth per pupil. 

In December 1945 the state su- 
preme court declared the statute pro- 
viding for consolidation invalid, 
chiefly on the ground that requiring 
the new district to exercise its taxing 
power to pay off the indebtedness of 
10 former districts whose debts and 
cash surpluses varied greatly would 
amount to violations of both the 
state and federal constitutions and 
would result in the taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law from 
taxpayers residing in some of the 
former districts having no outstand- 
ing debt. All the justices concurred. 

Rehearing: Six months later, on a 
rehearing of the same case, the same 
court reached opposite conclusions 
and sustained the statute, in a no- 
tably enlightened opinion by Mr. 
Justice Thomas, in which all the 
justices except two concurred. Said 
Justice Thomas: “In no field for the 
operation of governmental activity is 
there more opportunity for real harm 
from an interpretation of the consti- 
tution too unyielding than in the 
school system, a condition evolving 
from an advancement in education 
itself and in transportation facilities. 


“Conceived for the purpose of as- 
suring instruction to children every- 
where, however remotely domiciled, 
school districts were provided so that 
even the most secluded community 
or settlement would have the advan- 
tage of a schoolhouse and a school- 
teacher; that this entity, the school 
district, would endure, its assets in- 
tact. 

“Now the picture has changed 
considerably with the advent of the 
highway and the advent of the school 
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bus. The student who yesterday 
walked a mile to his schoolhouse, 
where all grades and all subjects 
were perhaps taught by one teacher, 
today rides comfortably and safely at 
the same time to a school where he 
is instructed by persons specially 
equipped to teach a certain grade or 
a certain subject. 

“Focusing our attention on Flor- 
ida, and especially on Miami and 
Miami Beach, the problem of adjust- 
ing educational facilities to shifting 
populations and augmented and con- 
centrated real estate values becomes 
immediately manifest.” 

Forward-Looking Opinion: “If no 
such general plan can be effectuated, 
the school districts of a county may 
well become static, once they have 
erected buildings or incurred indebt- 
edness or accumulated funds. This 
would be detrimental, if not ruinous, 
to an educational program because 
it would preclude the school authori- 
ties from keeping pace with progress. 
Applied to the very county from 
which this appeal has been brought 
to use, the result is apparent. 

“Three or four decades ago Miami 
Beach was but a mangrove swamp; 
Miami, a village. Miami Beach is 
now one of the wealthiest play- 
grounds in the world; Miami, a pro- 
gressive and thriving metropolis. 
The need for a readjustment of dis- 
tricts so that the schools of the 
county will reap the full benefit of 
that vast geographical and economic 
change is clear. It now seems in- 
congruous that districts created long 
before the county reached its present 
state of development could not be 
changed without transgressing the 
constitutional rights of the citizens 
and taxpayers of that county.” 

Regarding the required approval 
by the voters of the combined terri- 
tory, Justice Thomas continued: “I 
am well aware of the possibility that 
a majority of the voters in a given 
district may disapprove of the plan 

. and ... might be overwhelmed 
by the total vote of the entire,county, 
but the principal concern is the edu- 


..,cation of the child; the plan to this 


end is countywide; and the county 
as a unit is the ‘territory affected’ as 
contemplated by this provision of the 
state constitution.” 

Finally: “When the high purpose, 
the education of youth, is regarded 
as the chief objective, it is readily 
seen what mischief could result from 
a contrary decision. It could well be 
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that this very purpose would be ham- 
pered, if not thwarted, because the 
over-all program for a large popula- 
tion did not meet with the approval 
of a comparatively small group in a 
thinly populated section.” 

Comment: The quoted words of 
Justice Thomas are sufficient. If 
blazoned on the doors of 3000 county 
courthouses and printed in 10,000 
newspapers, they might do much to 
break the stalemate which keeps 
public education in America broken 
on the wheel of 120,000 school dis- 
tricts, 95 per cent of which should 
be consolidated into units befitting 
the times. 


School Year and Calendar Year 


Ruling: A teacher’s contract for 
the “school year commencing Sep- 
tember 1” is held to require service 
only during the nine month aca- 
demic year customary in the locality, 
even though it stipulates that pay- 
ment of the agreed salary shall be in 
12 equal monthly installments. Fran- 
cis vy, Shawnee Mission Rural High 
School District No. 6, Johnson 
County, et al., (Kan.), 170 P. 2d 807 
(1946). 

Case: The contract form, drafted 
and. proffered. by the board of edu- 
cation, contained a proviso that a 
teacher wishing to resign at any time 
during the school year could do so 
without penalty if he notified the 
principal two weeks in advance. 
Without such notice, the agreed 
penalty would be loss of two weeks’ 
salary. 

The teacher in this case resigned 
on less than two weeks’ notice, after 
four months of service, and sued for 
the difference between the pay he 
had actually received and what he 
would have received if paid in nine 
monthly installments instead of 12. 
He lost his case in the trial court 
but the Kansas supreme court re- 
versed. the decision and directed 
judgment for the sum asked, less the 
agreed penalty of two ‘weeks’ pay. 

Comment: Courts always take ac- 
count of well established local cus- 
tom. Other similar cases strengthen 
the impression reaffirmed here, that 
teachers are actually paid only for 
the customary academic year, in the 
absence of an established custom or 
an explicit contract to the contrary. 
There is much to be said for putting 
the employment on a 12 month basis, 
with 11 months of teaching service 


or related professional activity re- 
quired, but not without proportion- 
ate increases in annual salaries. 


Louisville School Bonds 
City Obligations 


Ruling: The Kentucky school 
code of 1934 provided that school 
boards shall determine the amount 
of funds necessary to be raised for 
school district purposes by taxation 
or borrowing and inform the fiscal 
authorities of the city or county, who 
must thereupon proceed to levy or 
borrow as indicated. In cities of the 
first and second class (large cities), 
bonds for school purposes are ex- 
plicitly made a charge against the 
city and not against the coterminous 
school district. In all other cases, 
school bonds are obligations of the 
school district. City of Louisville et 
al. v. Board of Education of Louis- 
ville, (Ky.), 195 S. W. 2d 291 (1946). 

Case: Plans for an $8,000,000 school 
bond issue had to be clarified and 
validated. The city had $450,000,000 
of taxable property and an outstand- 
ing indebtedness of $28,000,000, leav- 
ing a margin of $17,000,000 of bor- 
rowing before reaching the 10 per 
cent limitation. The school district, 
based on the same property valuation 
and having a 2 per cent limitation 
and no outstanding indebtedness, 
had a leeway of only $9,000,000 for 
possible borrowing and would have 
been in a tight position if an $8,000,- 
000 indebtedness were charged against 
it. 

The court’s interpretation of the 
statute clearly imposes the obligation 
of the bonds on the city and makes 
it mandatory for the board of alder- 
men to provide for submission of 
the question of the bond issue to the 
people and take other consistent pro- 
ceedings. 

‘If the bond issue is carried, then 
the board of education will sell the 
bonds but the school district will not 
be the debtor thereon. . 

Comment: The statutory relation- 
ship between Kentucky cities of the 
first and second class and their co- 
terminous school districts is some- 
what exceptional and tends to con- 
fuse the educational and general 
governmental functions in the public 
mind. A loosening of the unduly 
tight debt limitation on school dis. 
tricts would make the complex and 
unusual relationship as set up in the 
present statute unnecessary. 








NAMES in we NEWS 








Superintendents 
Lyle L. Morris, 
superintendent at 
Northport, N. Y., 
now holds the same 
position at Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 


Ray H. Ostran- 
der, principal of the 
high school at Her- 
kimer, N. Y., has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of schools at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


John J. Finnessy, former chairman of 
the education department, St. John’s 
University, has been made superintend- 
ent of District 2, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Robert E. Scott has been reelected for 
another four year term as superintendent 
of the Hennepin County Schools, Min- 
neapolis. 


Price K. Harmon is the new — 
tendent of schools at Newberry, S. C. 
His former job as principal of the high 
school has been taken over by J. V. 
Kneece, high school vocational director. 


Howard Funk, acting superintendent 
of schools at Bronxville, N. Y., has been 


made superintendent. 
Donald S. Keeler is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Perry, N. Y. 
Melvin C. Livingston, acting superin- 
tendent at Mechanicsville, N. Y., has 
been made superintendent. 


N. L. Engelhardt, associate superin- 
tendent of New York City schools, in 
charge of the division of housing and 
business administration, has announced 
his retirement to become effective next 
October. Dr. Engelhardt was one of the 
seven candidates who were considered 
for superintendent of schools upon the 
retirement of John E. Wade in Septem- 
ber 1947. Dr. Engelhardt states that in 
leaving the New York schools he is 
“carrying out a plan he made as a youth 
to retire at 65. 


H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of 
schools at White Plains, N. Y., since 
1934, has submitted his resignation to 
become effective September 1, 1947. 
Frank H. Nye, White Plains High 
School superintendent, was appointed to 
succeed him. Mr. Hardy is to become 
vice president and associate executive 
director of the Save the Children Federa- 


tion, a child service organization, 





Lyle L. Morris 


Principals 


Merrell E. Lewis, formerly principal 
of the elementary school at Fort Hunter, 
N. Y., has been appointed principal of 
Manlius High School. 


E. W. Parsons, principal of Winters 
High School, Winters, Calif., has re- 
signed to become associated with the 
state department of education and will 
be succeeded by Byron R. Snow. Mr. 
Snow was principal of the high school 
at Calistoga, served five years in the 
navy and then joined the Placer Junior 
College and high school district; he was 
in charge of a school at Weimer at the 
time of his new appointment. 


William Rodney Wyman is the new 
principal of the Fort Fairfield High 
School, Fort Fairfield, Maine, succeeding 
Lewis H. Kriger. 


C. H. Mogck, principal at Gettysburg, 
S. D., has become principal at Benson, 
Minn. 


Bernard P. Harrica, assistant high 
school principal at Rouses Point, N. Y., 
has been made principal of the high 
school at Lyon Mountain, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Duane M. LeTarte who has 
joined the faculty of the recently estab- 
lished Champlain College. 


Harley Haskins is now principal of 
the high schoo] at Coal Grove, Ironton, 
Ohio, succeeding George Webb who 
plans to reenter college. 

John E. Mongon, supervising principal 
of the schools at Kenilworth, N. J., who 
has been on military leave for the last 
three years, has resigned and is being 
succeeded by Edwin W. Kraus, acting 
supervising principal during Mr. Mon- 
gon’s absence. 


In the Colleges 


James A.: Van Zwoll, instructor in 
school administration at the University 
of Michigan, has accepted an assistant 
professorship of education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, beginning February 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Dr. Harry V. Gilson, commissioner of 
education for Maine since 1941, has been 
appointed associate commissioner of ed- 
ucation in New York State, effective 
January 1. He will direct the education 
department’s activities in the fields of 


instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools and succeeds Dr. George M. 
Wiley who retired in July. 





T. G. O'Keefe 


B. A. Stevens 


B. A. Stevens, assistant secretary for 
research of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion for the last seventeen years, has re- 
tired and will go to his home near Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to devote his time to the 
writing of school texts. His successor is 
Thomas G. O'Keefe, formerly executive 
secretary. of the Ohio School Employes 
Retirement System, 

Perry Babcock, assistant state super- 
visor of vocational education for Georgia, 
has accepted a newly created position as 
executive director, vocational education 
service, for Atlanta and Fulton coun- 
ties’ public school systems, with head- 
quarters at Savannah. These two counties 
are planning one of the most compre- 
hensive vocational education programs in 
the country. Bonds for the erection of 
vocational schools have been voted and 
a curriculum to take care of the rapid 
growth of metropolitan Atlanta as an 
industrial and distribution center is be- 
ing planned. 

Neil B. Easterbrook, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools at Butler, N. J., was re- 
cently elected president of the Morris 
County Principals Association. 

Dr. Clyde W. Hart, special assistant 
to the administrator, O.P.A., has been 
appointed director of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, University of Den- 
ver. This research center is the first 
nonprofit, noncommercial polling organ- 
ization in the country. 

Bernard J. Lonsdale has been named 
acting chief of the division of elementary 
education, California State Department 
of Education, during the absence of 
Helen Heffernan, now elementary 
schools officer on Gen. McArthur’s staff 
in Japan. Mr. Lonsdale has been super- 
visor of junior high and elementary edu- 

(Continued on Page 90.) 
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The Votets 


O PHASE of educational ad- 

ministration resembles the 
tightrope act of the circus more 
closely than the endeavor of the 
school administrator to win a favor- 
able vote in an election involving 
the establishment of a sinking fund 
for building purposes. 

This is particularly true in Mich- 
igan at the present time where a 
two thirds majority vote is necessary 
in most communities to overcome a 
legal obstacle imposed by the 15 mill 
tax limitation amendment. Overcom- 
ing such a handicap is no easy task, 
and success, as experience has shown, 
is entirely dependent upon thorough 
and painstaking planning which 
takes into consideration all of the 
factors which may in any way influ- 
ence the vote. 


Existing Conditions Sway Voters 


Although the interest in school 
plant needs in our community was 
in part the result of a predicted 
rapid growth of the community fol- 
lowing the war, it was soon discov- 
ered that “yes” votes have little affin- 
ity for predictions and tend to be 
attracted only by facts involving 
present conditions. This does not 
mean that the question of future 
needs can be entirely ignored. It 
does mean, however, that a much 
stronger case can be presented if the 
entire problem of future needs can 
be bound up to existing conditions. 

A second technic which proved 
effective was the inclusion of a rep- 
resentative citizens’ committee in the 
group which was charged with the 
task of making surveys to determine 
school plant needs. This committee 
contributed much valuable advice re- 
garding such matters as proposed 
sites, desirable architectural design 
and facilities which should be in- 
cluded in the new school plant to 
meet the educational needs of the 
entire community. The committee 
also proved to be a valuable sound- 
ing board for public opinion and its 
endorsement of the board of educa- 
tion’s proposals was helpful in mold- 
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ing public opinion on the matter. 

A third important technic was the 
presentation to the voters of a defi- 
nite proposal. The average Amer- 
ican taxpayer wants to know in ad- 
vance what the money is to be used 
for, what the building will look like, 
what facilities are to be included, 
whether it is to be a grade school 
or a high school, where it is to be 
located and what the expenditure 
will mean in terms of service to the 
community. 

Answering these questions may 
prove extremely difficult and even 
hazardous because of the element of 
uncertainty which is always present 
when planning for the future. Any 
answers which can be developed will, 
however, pay big dividends in terms 
of favorable votes. 

Another important factor which 
must be kept in mind is the impor- 
tance of establishing a close and, if 
possible, a harmonious relationship 
with any community planning com- 
mittees that may be functioning. The 
members of these committees take 
their task seriously and are jealous 
of their prerogatives, Any attempt 
to ignore them in planning a school 
election involving the future welfare 
of the community would, therefore, 
be suicidal. The establishment of a 
cordial relationship will, on the other 
hand, win valuable support for the 
school proposals. 

No phase of the preparation for a 
school election is more important 
than the matter of publicity. This, 
we discovered, should be varied 
enough in both type of presentation 
and appeal to reach all voters. 

In considering the types of pub- 
licity which were particularly useful, 
I would mention, first, a prospectus 
which presented the complete pro- 
posal to the voters, largely in graphic 
form. ‘The. booklets, which went 
into every home in the community, 
were published without expense to 
the taxpayer and contained a variety 
of materials designed to motivate 
the voter. 


Other mediums of publicity which 


Will Get You 





WILLIAM L. BERKHOF 
Superintendent, Tecumseh, Mich. 


were used to advantage were the 
newspaper, announcements in the 
churches, last minute handbill re- 
minders, movie trailers and parades 
by school children carrying banners 
and led by the school band. Such 
an extensive publicity program may, 
on the surface, appear superfluous, 
particularly in a small community. 
It was, however, in this instance the 
outgrowth of previous bitter experi- 
ence and was based upon the assump- 
tion that too much publicity is bet- 
ter than too little and too late, 


Beware Intolerance 


One of the temptations which are 
experienced in planning an election 
is either to ignore the leadership of 
the opposition or to bombard his 
position from what might be termed 
a safe long distance. Such technic 
generally leads to a bitterness which 
may continue for years and generally 
provides little opportunity for dis- 
covery of a common ground of 
agreement upon which some sem- 
blance of unity may be built. 

The school which purports to be 
the training ground for our demo- 
cratic way of life can ill afford to 
reveal an attitude of intolerance 
which negates the basic principles 
upon which our democracy is built. 
Instead, it behooves us to demon- 
strate, through our own relation with 
the public, that the American way is 
based upon a recognition of the 
rights of all. Such an attitude, alone, 
will give assurance that the responsi- 
bilities which may have to be as- 
sumed by the public as a result of 
the election will be shouldered with- 
out grudge. 

The final technic which was uti- 
lized was based upon the assumption 
that the ideal election is one in 
which every voter exercises his pre- 
rogative. In order to assure the wid- 
est participation possible in the school 








election, a citizens’ committee was 
organized to “get out the vote.” 
This committee, in turn, brought 
together block workers each of 
whom agreed to call on all citizens 
living in the block for which he 
assumed responsibility. The purpose 
of the call was to distribute the pub- 
licity material which had been pre- 
pared and to urge all qualified vot- 
ers to go to the polls. A school of 
instruction was held for the block 
workers before the personal calls 
made so that they would be 
prepared to answer questions which 


were 


might be raised regarding the issues. 

The value of such preliminary and 
thorough planning was revealed on 
election day when the proposals of 
the board were accepted by a vote 
of 3 to 1 in one of the heaviest elec 
tions in the district in recent years. 

While the technics which have 
been briefly described can in no sense 


of the word be considered exhaustive, 
they do offer a general pattern of 
planning for an election which i 
important. The alert schoolman rec- 
ognizes that in an election the em- 
phasis must first of all be upon an 
acceptable pattern of planning which 
will serve as a reservoir of good will. 
Such planning may, in fact, be of 
greater significance than the imme- 
diate results of the election for the 
chief asset of every school is the 
good will which it can command in 
the community it serves. 

If such planning results also in a 
favorable vote, those in charge of the 
election have every reason to take 
pride in the double accomplishment 
not only of achieving the immediate 
objective of the election but also of 
maintaining and building through 
it the type of confiderice on the part 
of the public which is essential to 
the future welfare of the schools. 





Study of Resource Use 
in Virginia 
A. L. WINGO 


Supervisor, Conservation Studies, Virginia State Department of Education 


IRGINIA’S state board of edu 

cation has for a long time re- 
garded the conservation of natural 
resources as a most important social 
and economic problem. This recog 
nition of the need for wisely using 
natural resources and the educational 
implications involved has been re 
vealed and expressed in materials of 
instruction provided by the state de 
partment of education. 

A well organized problem dealing 
with the conservation of natural re- 
sources is developed in the state’s 
“Elementary Course of Study” at the 
sixth grade level and a similar prob- 
lem appears in the materials of in- 
struction for high school at the ninth 
grade level. These problems are 
somewhat academic in nature and 
the conservation of natural resources 
is treated in a general manner. 

Specific and definite potentialities 
and possibilities of resource use in 
Virginia for the improvement of 
standards of living in terms of food, 
shelter, clothing, public services, edu- 
cational opportunities and so on are 
not emphasized in these problems. 
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For a number of years, the Vir 
ginia Academy of Science, the state 
chamber of commerce and other vol- 
untary organizations have been ear- 
nestly considering the opportunities 
possessed by public schools for mak- 
ing fundamental contributions to the 
general welfare through instructional 
emphasis upon ways of making more 
efficient use of natural wealth. 
This general idea was.presented to 
the state board of education and the 
superintendent of public instruction 
who employed for the department of 
education a full time worker known 
as the supervisor of conservation 
studies. Limitations on space make 
it impossible to present a full account 
of the activities of the supervisor of 
conservation studies who assumed his 
duties June 15, 1944. His work as 
conceived, evolved and developed to 
date may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows. 

The technics which were used to 
find or identify the kinds of mate- 
rials or supervisory activities appar- 
ently needed in the implementation 
of resource use emphasis in the state 


our 


education program were as follows. 

1. Advisory Committee. The su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
asked the education committee of 
the Virginia Academy of Science to 
serve as an advisory committee for 
the supervisor of conservation studies. 
This committee provides sound coun 
sel. 

2. Questionnaires. The division 
superintendents, supervisors and prin 
cipals of Virginia were called upon 
for suggestions through the use of a 
questionnaire. 

Interviews. Business and pro- 
fessional men and representatives of 
federal and state agencies dealing 
with natural resources have been in 
terviewed. 

4. Summer School Teaching. The 
supervisor of conservation studies 
used a recent experience in teaching 
a course dealing with the teaching of 
science as a means for finding per- 
tinent suggestions. 

5. Reading and Study. The writ- 
ings of a number of natural scien- 
tists, sociologists, economists, educa- 
tors, geographers and others have 
been reviewed. 

6. Correspondence. A number of 
outstanding conservationists through- 
out the country have been reache«! 
through correspondence. 


The materials or supervisory activi- 
ties identified as needs included: 

1. An analytic bibliography giving 
specific references for a variety of 
topics bearing on resource use for 
all grade levels. 

2. A series of source or reference 
books providing significant informa- 
tion concerning the use of Virginia’s 
natural resources and the social and 
economic problems involved. 

3. An in-service teacher training 
program emphasizing instruction in 
the use of resources as an integral 
part of the program of general edu- 
cation. 

4. A follow up of the in-service 
teacher training program. 

5. A preservice teacher training 
emphasis on resource use and _ its 
problems. 

To date, the bibliography has been 
prepared and distributed; a volume 
entitled “Virginia’s Soils and Land 
Use” is about to be published; 
workshops dealing with the state’s 
natural resources were conducted 
during the summer of 1945 and 
again in 1946, and the other activi- 
ties mentioned herein are being rap 
idly developed. 
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Who Purchases Foods 





Jor Cafetertas? 


HE question has been raised as 
to whether perishable foods for 
the school cafeteria should be pur- 
chased on a cost plus basis, through 
open competition or be left to the 
judgment of the cafeteria manager. 
In Hartford, Conn., according to 
Dorothy Behm, director of food 
service and nutrition, purchases are 
made from local fruit and vegetable 
wholesalers on the basis of bid price 
and quality. Purchasing is thus left 
to the judgment of the head of the 
department. 

“In normal times,” she says, “speci- 
fications would be set for groceries 
and canned goods wanted and pur- 
chases made on the basis of competi- 
tive bid prices. However, in times 
such as these, when supplies are 
short, it is not possible to adhere 
strictly to that procedure. We are 
forced to take what is available but 
we still seek competitive prices as 
much as possible. 

“Whenever food service equip- 
ment is to be purchased, the head of 
the cafeteria department, after writ- 
ing specifications and obtaining bid 
prices, consults with the assistant 
superintendent in charge of business 
affairs whose responsibility it is then 
to get authorization for the expen- 
diture. 


Schools Employ "Green Grocer” 


“I know of one school system that 
employs a ‘green grocer’ to go to 
market daily to purchase fresh fruits 
and vegetables for the schools and 
deliver them on a cost plus basis. 
This is an excellent arrangement 
provided one is able to find the right 
person for that work and provided 
the head of the cafeteria department 
keeps in touch with the market to 
know what is available and what the 
prevailing prices are.” 

The Rock Island board of educa- 
tion, Rock Island, Ill., leaves the 
purchasing of perishables to the 


cafeteria manager. “She is able to 
tell the dealer just what she wants,” 
states E. F. Burch, clerk-treasurer. 
“Frequent visits to the markets keep 
her informed on items that are avail- 
able and on where the prices are 
lower, if there is a difference. 

“Dealers who have a chance to 
supply the schools are watchful of 
their products and service because 
the volume of purchases is large and 
the pay certain. At the beginning of 
cafeteria service in our schools, the 
business office attempted to do the 
buying but it soon developed that 
there were many questions raised 
that only a cook or dietitian could 
answer.” 

Purchases of cafeteria equipment, 
either new or for replacement, are 
made by the business department at 
Rock Island, usually on competitive 
bids, when the cost is great enough 
to. warrant. The selection of the 
type and model is always discussed 
by the business department and the 
cafeteria manager so that the busi- 
ness service may be obtained and the 
users kept satisfied. 

“Our experience of many years,” 
says Loring-C. Halberstadt, director 
of business and’ research, Terre 
Haute public schools, Terre Haute, 
Ind., “seems to justify the leaving 
of this problem to the cafeteria man- 
ager. Controls are established, such 
as a committee of cafeteria man- 
agers which has general charge. It 
suggests prices to be charged for food 
and methods to be used in the man- 
agement and operation of the cafe- 
teria. It also practices cooperative 
buying of foods whenever this is 
possible. 

“The experienced cafeteria man- 
ager knows through experience what 
foods are best for the individuals 
served in her cafeteria; she can buy 
in small or large quantities depend- 
ing upon the needs of her cafeteria 
patrons. Variety is obtained and a 





possible waste in left-overs and 
spoilage is prevented.” 

The rules and regulations of the 
board of school trustees providing 
for the management and operation 
of school cafeterias in the Terre 
Haute schools establish the following 
policies. 

1. The operation and supervision 
of each school cafeteria are in the 
hands of the home economics teacher 
cooperating with the principal of the 
building and the central school office. 
All business and financial super- 
vision is exercised by the home eco- 
nomics teacher and the principal, 
“with the necessary advice and assist- 
ance from the director of business 
and research and the superintendent 
of schools.” 

The cost of the operation of the 
school cafeterias includes the cost of 
food, matrons’ help, pupil help and 
temporary replacements. No rent is 
charged. All items of permanent 
equipment are charged to the build- 
ing fund. 


Committee of Cafeteria Managers 


2. A committee of all cafeteria 
managers confers and has general 
charge. It suggests prices to be 
charged for food and rate of com- 
pensation for pupil help but changes 
in prices must have the approval of 
the central office. Cooperative buy- 
ing is practiced for food, supplies 
and equipment whenever possible. 

3. Periodic reports giving all the 
information necessary for efficient 
supervision and central accounting 
are required. Such data become a 
public record and are reviewed by 
the state board of accounts of In- 
diana as well as by the director of 
business and research of the city 
schools. Thus, the home economics 
teacher is in charge, the principal of 
the school is the executive head and 
both are held responsible for the 
management of the cafeteria. 
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From trees heavily laden with Delicious 
Oregon Prune Plums, Sexton selects 
for you the pick of the crop. To the 
crystal cane syrup in which they are 
packed, the plums give a beautiful 
wine color. This adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the service. Always a popular 
favorite as a sauce they are equally 


inviting in pies and open face cakes. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1947 








A movie is a rapid succession of still pic- 
tures, which the eye sees as smooth, con- 
tinuous motion. 


But—if the projector does not throw 
each successive image onto the screen in 
precisely the same spot, the picture will 
jiggle and jump. 


Every Filmosound projects rock-steady 
movies, because each must pass an exact- 
ing steadiness test. Through a special test 
film, the Filmosound throws a light beam 
on a Steadiness Indicator which measures 
in hundredths of one per cent the amount 
of picture jump. 


No Filmosound is ever released if it reg- 
isters a jump visible to the human eye! 


THAT'S What WE Mean by Precision-Made! 


OPTI-ONICS—proaucts combining the sciences 
of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 











VP 


Filmosound’s brilliant 1000-watt illumina- 
tion, plus new coated lens, floods the screen 
with bright, flicker-free pictures—even in 
large rooms and halls. Sound is natural 
and undistorted at all volume levels. Oper- 
ation is simple and dependable. 














Write today for descriptive booklet. 
Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and 
London. 
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We're for 


ES! We, the faculty, pupils and 
administrators of the San Luis 
Obispo Junior High School, are defi- 
nitely for radio broadcasting in the 
classroom. We say this following 
our first year of weekly fifteen min- 
ute programs by remote control over 
local Don Lee-Mutual station KVEC. 

Why are we so positive? 

There are many reasons. One is 
that pupils have learned more in 
the classroom. Interest in classes has 
been tremendously high. When pu- 
pils know that their parents and 
friends are listening, they will do 
their best on the air. 

We know pupils are interested. 
They come into the classroom pre- 
pared and willing to work, asking 
for additional assignments. The li- 
brarian is bombarded with enthusi- 
astic questions concerning sources of 
material. We know by a comparison 
of test grades in spelling, science, 
English and social study classes that 
have already gone on the air that 
our classroom broadcasting has been 
successful, 

Experts in the community are in- 
terviewed in their offices, at their 
places of business, at home or on the 
street. Parents are told at the supper 
table about the radio programs at 
school instead of getting a short 
“Nothing” in response to the inevi- 
table parental question of “What 
happened at school today, son?” 

There’s no doubt about it, boys 
and girls are interested! And, of 
course, with this interest comes in- 
creased learning. 

The faculty and pupils share a new 
experience which results in a feeling 
of comradeship and better under- 
standing of each other. The com- 
munity becomes informed about 
what goes on at school. All one has 
to do is turn the radio dial to find 
out. A common comment is, “I wish 
we had had radio broadcasts like 
this when I was in school.” 

The P.-T.A. has used our time for 
publicity with a resulting increase in 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
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Finally, our radio broadcasts have 
changed our attitude concerning our 
school. We have stopped apologizing 
for our decrepit 50 year old building 
and talk about our radio programs 
with pride. We hope that our broad- 
casting will help us get a new plant. 

Who listens? 

We know that 80 per cent of the 
live radios in San Luis Obispo 
County are tuned to our program at 
1 o'clock Thursday afternoon. We 
know that merchants listen, that the 
shoeman, the barber, the radio re- 
pairman, each has his radio tuned 
in to our program. We know that 
parents listen. We know that other 
schools in the county within reach 
of our radio stations listen with in- 
terest. We know that the boys and 
girls of our own school listen to 
radios brought from home and set 
up in the classroom. We know from 
our weekly listening poll that the 
number of listeners is increasing. 

How did the idea originate? 

It was born in a Santa Barbara gas 
station, half way between Los An- 
geles and San Luis Obispo. The two 
authors of this article, one in radio 
and the other in education, naturally 
discussed their favorite respective 
subjects while starting on a vacation. 
The inevitable conclusion was to 
combine education with radio, to 
broadcast from the classroom. 

Who should broadcast? 

Everyone in school should take 
some part in a radio program during 
the school year. The idea must be 
democratic and each class in school 
must take part sometime before the 
year closes. If radio is valuable for 
one class, it is valuable for all. 

What to broadcast? 

The only logical program is one 
that is based upon what the class is 
studying. It can be presented in the 
form of a contest, a speech, a dis- 


Classroom 
Broadcastin g 


EVERETT BRAUN 
Principal, Junior High School 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


and 


JACK STANLEY 


Chairman, Education by Radio Committee 
Western Region, Radio Writers Guild 


cussion, a musical or a dramatic 
program, It is mot necessary to try 
to compete with professional radio 
programs. Young people inherently 
have listening appeal to adults. Class- 
work is and can be used for broad- 
casting material. 

How to start. 

A new program in any school or 

business has to be carefully planned. 
Reactions of pupils, teachers and ad- 
ministrators have to be tested. The 
support of the radio station manager 
must be received. An enthusiastic 
nucleus of workers must be organ- 
ized. In our case, we were fortunate 
in having the support of our city 
school superintendent, Charles E. 
Teach, who endorsed the idea and 
received the enthusiastic approval of 
our local board of education which 
authorized the payment of expenses 
for a telephone line to the Junior 
High School for remote control 
broadcasting. 
. Necessary equipment includes a 
public address system, preferably 
with two microphones, and the tele- 
phone line. We are using a 50 year 
old classroom that has served as a 
science laboratory, lecture room and 
movie room. A partition with a glass 
window encloses a space 3 by 10 
feet which serves as an engineer’s 
booth. An electric clock with a sweep 
second hand adorns one wall. 

How do we go on the air each 
week? 

Our organization consists of an 
English teacher who assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of getting the script 
ready and rehearsing the pupils. The 
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original script material is pupil writ- 
ten. The regular classroom teacher 


then edits it, with the English 
teacher supplying the finishing 
touches. 


When music is needed, the glee 
club teacher organizes her pupils for 
a few appropriate songs or plays the 
piano. 

The general shop teacher operates 
our 10 year old equipment. A small 
group of pupil operators is being 
trained for broadcasting. 

The young broadcasters practice 


about three or tour days during reg- 
ular class time before going on the 
air. 

Do we have problems? 

The answer is a thundering “Yes.” 
A wire comes loose five minutes be- 
fore the broadcast. The pedal breaks 
on the piano. The announcer gets 
a choking spell. Our timing clock 
stops. The teacher whose class is on 
the air gets the galloping whim- 
whams. Thirty seconds before the 
broadcast, the guest artist has not 
arrived. Three minutes before the 





Spread Teaching Time with © 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


W ITH the 
Sound- 
Scriber electron- 
ie disc recorder 
teaching time 
‘an be multiplied because: 

1. SoundScriber permits addi- 
tional students to have 
indwidual instruction any 
time. 


2. SoundScriber permits the 
student to record and check 
his own pronunciation, dic- 
tion and usage. 


By using SoundScriber in off 
hours both instructor and stu- 
dent gain additional time. 






ELECTRONIC 
DISC RECORDER 


Because Sound- 
Scriber is an en- 
tirely electronic 
system, every 
word is recorded 
and played back crystal clear. 
The flat, unbreakable Sound- 
Secriber disc holds up to 30 min- 
utes of recording, handles and 
files like a sheet of paper, can be 
played back hundreds of times. 
Electronic controls make possi- 
ble instant repetition of a word, 
a phrase or an entire lesson. 


Write today for complete infor- 
mation on how the SoundScriber 
is being used by leading schools, 
colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NS-S, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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broadcast is over, we run out of 
material. 

However, these problems are not 
so serious that we are kept off the 
air or not so difficult that a group 
of enthusiastic novices working to- 
gether cannot overcome them. 

Ask any of us. And the answer is, 
“Yes, we're for classroom broadcast- 
ing by pupils.” 





Suggestions for Planning 
an Audio-Visual Program 


1. Conduct a survey to determine 
the audio-visual needs of the school 
system for the ‘next five years. Take 
into consideration the prospective 
needs for every type of visual aids 
and equipment in all courses. 

2. Before any audio-visual projec- 
tion equipment is purchased, a check 
should be made to see whether it fits 
into the long-range program. Pur- 
chase the equipment that will best fill 
the needs of the entire school system 
first, then plan for other equipment 
that will give your school a well- 
rounded program. 

3. Appoint a teacher committee to 
select the aids necessary in the entire 
school system. Be sure that the high 
school, junior high school and elemen- 
tary schools are represented on this 
committee. Give this committee the 
responsibility of selecting the visual 
aids mecessary to carry on your pro- 
gram. Through meetings with this 
committee it can be determined 
whether aids should be purchased, 
rented, or obtained through other 
means. 

4.. Do not neglect certain grades or 
courses in the selection of aids. A 
good audio-visual program should in- 
clude materials for all grades and 
courses from kindergarten through 
high school. 

5. An adequate budget is necessary 
if your audio-visual program is to 
be a success. A suggested minimum 
budget for most schools would be 
approximately $1 a year per pupil. 
Sell your board of education members 
on the’ teaching value of audio-visual 
aids and in most cases they will pro- 
vide the funds. 

6. If no one trained in the use of 
audio-visual aids is available on your 
staff, it is suggested that one teacher 
be given a part time assignment to 
study this work, The bureau of visual 
instruction staff members at your state 
university is available to consult with 
superintendents or teachers regarding 
a working program.—Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division, State 
University of lowa. 
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aud Youll Choose 
THE CHALLENGER 


Only an actual comparison with other screens 
will prove the claims being made about Da-Lite’s 
famous Challenger. In no other screen will you 
find the Challenger’s outstanding features and 
improvements. Here is everything you could 
want. It’s the Challenger for perfect pictures 
—brilliant and true reproduction of colors, sharp 
details. It’s the Challenger for faster set-up 
and easier adjustment of height. It’s the Chal- 
lenger for long, dependable service—for smart, 
rich appearance—for quality and value at a 
price within your means... Compare! You'll 


choose the CHALLENGER. 
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Some Aspects of Merit Systems 


RE merit systems of value in 

retaining and promoting jani- 

tors, stationary engineers, clerks and 
other nonteaching employes? 

In examining this question, we 
should first inquire as to what incen- 
tives actuate employes to remain on 
the job, It is my belief that, in order 
of importance, these are (1) security, 
(2) rate of pay, (3) working condi- 
tions. 

I have placed security of position 
first because, even in war time with 
the psychology of full employment, 
many preferred to stay in positions 
where they were assured of perma- 
nency even at-a sacrifice of a con- 
siderably higher temporary rate of 
pay which they might have received 
in war industries. 


Political Influence Obviated 


Merit plans are especially impor- 
tant in governmental activities as a 
means of avoiding political influence 
on employment. Even in private 
corporations, merit plans would be 
of considerable value in retaining 
employes. Anyone who has talked 
to the employes of the great war cor- 
porations knows that much of the 
unrest among them was caused by 
the almost universal feeling that it 
was “whom they knew” rather than 
“what they knew” that determined 
their status. More persons severed 
their employment on this account 
than on any other. If this is true in 
private industry, how much truer it 
must be in governmental agencies 
where the employing group— in 
school districts, the governing board 
—derives its very existence from the 
popular vote. 

Because of merit plans many capa- 
ble persons have been retained and 
will continue to be retained during 
a rising market for labor even though 
the governmental agencies under 


From a talk delivered before the annual 
meeting of the Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Pittsburgh. 
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Business Manager, Board of Education 
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which they operate cannot match the 
salaries, because the employe is as- 
sured of security. 

In the promotion of janitors, sta- 
tionary engineers, clerks and others, 
the merit plan is of proved value. 
As has previously been stated, there 
is today the feeling in private cor- 
porations that promotion is too often 
on a political basis. This is even 
truer in government operations. 

The merit plan provides a means 
of testing objectively the ability of 
an employe to contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the employer. It re- 
lieves the administrative officials of 
political pressures. It does likewise 
for the governing board, It is truly 
a comfortable feeling to be able to 
tell political henchmen—and in some 
cases they are hatchetmen—that pro- 
motion must proceed along the estab- 
lished merit system lines and that 
manipulation is beyond your control. 

Promotion through the merit sys- 
tem also makes for a feeling of satis- 
faction among the employes, Most 
of them are ready to admit that they 
have been given a fair opportunity 
under the merit plan, even though 
they may not have been the success- 
ful candidate. 

Another question is “Should in- 
creases depend upon the efficiency 
ratings given for clean conditions of 
buildings, efficient operation of heat- 
ing plants and safety conditions?” 

This question no doubt is meant 
to include as criteria for efficiency 
ratings all the different operations of 
the employe. Ideally, increases should 
be granted for favorable efficiency 
ratings and decreases should likewise 
be exacted for subnormal efficiency 
ratings. I know of no place in which 
the policy of making decreases for 
inefhciency has been put into effect. 


This is probably owing in a measure 
to the fact that there has not been 
enough confidence on the part of 
either the rated person or the rater 
to justify reductions on the basis of 
ratings. It arises in further measure 
from the fact that we find it diffi- 
cult to take away from a person 
that which he has once had rather 
than from any basic errors in the 
philosophy of reducing pay for in- 
efficiencies. 

Be that as it may, increases 
should most definitely not be given 
when efficiency ratings are below 
normal. Most systems have limited 
themselves to this one cut-off basis 
and have not attempted to make pro- 
portionate adjustments on the degree 
of excellence. When they have, the 
pressure on the rating officer has 
been so severe that all realism has 
disappeared from the ratings. Con- 
sequently, systems have rather lim- 
ited themselves to denying increases 
at all where the ratings fall below 
certain specified standards. 


Rater Must Not Be “Accused” 
Even this limited method has been 


subject to some criticism because of 
the feeling that discrimination might 
occur on the part of the raters. Any 
unfairness from this standpoint may, 
however, be alleviated to a consider- 
able extent by providing for review 
committees which, upon application 
of the rated person, review the rat- 
ings as made. A word of warning 
is justified here to the extent that 
raters should not be placed in the 
position of “the accused” in case 
their evaluations are questioned. It is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain real- 
istic ratings of the work of unsatis- 
factory persons. One or two experi- 
ences for a rater in which he be- 
comes “the accused” will swing him 
to the point of view where there 
are no deficiency ratings. For the 
benefit of merit plans generally, let 
us make sure that we do not swing 
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Teaching becomes more absorbing 
to student and teacher alike under the 
novel impetus of sound education. 
Paced by eager enthusiasm, thought ab- 
sorption is unconsciously quicker— 
learning faster. Pupils hear their own 
voices, perhaps for the first time, and 
strive to excel in competition with 
classmates. An orderly procession of 
subjects can be planned throughout 


Model No. 6A20 ~ the week and carried out simply, easily 


Dual-Speed Recorder- 
Phonograph 





on schedule. Reading, language, music, 
literature, civics, health and safety edu- 
cation ...all become alive, vital, real, 
through the medium of sound. 


THE RECORDIO EDUCATOR, manufactured by 
the Wilcox-Gay Corporation, teaches 
. entertains... amplifies ... records 
from its own microphone or built-in 
radio. Available in two models, the 
RECORDIO EDUCATOR — with its 
amazing reproduction fidelity—distinct 
playback—simplicity of operation—is 


or realistic reproduction, always use ‘ 
RECORDIO DISCS and RECORDIOPOINT NEEDLES sturdily constructed and completely 


portable. Distributed nationally by se- 
lected school supply firms. See your 
distributor TODAY! 

104.M 


ee SCO! FOR HOME, Oo - AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION © CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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so far to the side of the employe that 
we defeat the purpose of the merit 
plan and eventually destroy it. 

Finally, there is the question, “To 
what extent are classifications and 
merit plans used to overcome dis- 
satisfaction and to build up loyalty 
and good relations with the admin 
istration and public?” 

Classification plans, which are im 
plicit in merit plans, overcome dis 
snictedien among the employes in 
that they set up the scope of duties 
for each classification. As soon as an 
employe is assigned to a classifica- 


tion, his duties are definitely known 
to him. He does not have the feel- 
ing that he is doing the work of 
someone else and receiving the pay 
for a lower grade of work. If he 
does feel this, he is entitled to make 
his objections known, and if he is 
working under a true merit plan 
then he cannot be discriminated 
against because of the objections he 
has raised, unless the objections be- 
come chronic with him and he be- 
comes a trouble-maker. 

Merit plans help to overcome dis 
satisfaction because they give the em 


PROTECT HEALTH IN Y 
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A-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 


LIQUA-SAN Liquid Soap 


keeps hands clean because it 
penetrates, removing germs as 
well as dirt. Due to its unusually 


ploye confidence in his right to be 
heard regarding real or fancied griev- 
ances. With a merit plan in opera- 
tion, employes are protected against 
the unscrupulous administrator who 
seeks to mete out punishment for 
any objection leveled against his 
practices and policies. 

Classification and merit plans 
build up loyalty and good relations 
with the administration and public. 
The very classification of a person 
gives him a certain standing as a 
person qualified in some particular 
line of work. The merit plan marks 
him as being a part of the estab- 
lishment in which he is employed. 
He has gained a status as a member 
of an organization in which he has 
certain vested rights and not merely 
such rights as may be granted him 
by the grace of some person in au- 
thority. Consequently, the entire 
organization has an esprit de corps 
that results in loyalty, a high degree 
of respect and good relations with 
the administration and the public. 
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Eraser Cleaner 


The device consists of a 2 inch pipe 


tee plugged in one end, with a piece 
of % inch pipe screwed into the plug. 
The end of this pipe is flattened and 
projects beyond the top of the tec 
This is used to separate the plies of 
the erasers. In our school, the portabl 
vacuum cleaner is fitted with a 1¥% 
inch pipe sized hole, but this device 
could also be used in the end of a hose 
where a central vacuum cleaning sys 
tem is used. The % inch pipe used to 
open the plies permits a thorough 
cleaning that is not possible by just 
passing the eraser over the end of a 
hose, as the suction pulls the plies 
together, trapping the dust.—Harry 
Beresrorp, head custodian, Valley 
Stream High School, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 





high concentration, Liqua-San | = 
**C”’. is very economical in use 
and may be diluted with three 
to four parts of water. Write 
today for sample. 


+ HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


LIQUA-SAN “C” 


CONCENTRATED LIQUID TOILET SOAP 














ERASER CLEANER... 
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ece A Three continuous rows of modern fixtures Before modernizing, the room 

using 40-watt G-E fluorescent lamps provide the illumina- suffered from direct and re- 

Ug tion. A white accoustical ceiling, repainting walls and trim flected glare, uneven illumina- 

nd in lighter tones and refinishing the lesk tops in their natural tion harsh contrasts which i 

light wood color contributed to this pleasant result, retarded rapid learning. > 

ec 

Le ERE’S a dramatic example of how G-E Consult your G-E Lamp supplier or your local 
iy, Lamps modernized a classroom ... made __ electric service company to see how learning 
ice learning easier and teaching simpler. and teaching tasks can be eased in your school- 
wl Modern educational systems are built around ‘*°0™S with better lighting. They can demon- 
to seeing. Recognizing the urgency of comfortable ‘St how G-E Lamps fit into your needs for 
igh vision, this Cleveland Heights, Ohio, school better educational equipment. 

ust raised room illumination from an original 6 to Regardless of whether you are relamping old 
, P 40 footcandles, eliminated fatigue-producing fixtures, or completely relighting, be sure you 
= glare and annoyingly sharp contrasts with the _ get G-E Lamps, the ones that benefit from con- 
ley satisfying result pictured. stant research to make them... 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 








Professional Action for Pay Rises 

Group action in obtaining pay in- 
creases is being urged by the N.E.A. 

Calling the process “democratic per- 
suasion” rather than “collective bargain- 
ing,” the N-E.A. on January 1 declared 
through Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, that the day of individual 
bargaining with the superintendent of 
schools is past. 

Under the N_E.A. plan, a salary com- 
mittee would be chosen by the entire 


group and would be given full author- 
ity to represent and act for the local 
education association. 

Reaffirming its- ethical code against 
teachers’ strikes, Mr. Givens said: 

“When teachers break contracts and 
strike, they deprive the children of 
the community of the educational oppor- 
tunity which they agreed to provide. 
Such teachers set an example of break- 
ing faith which the teaching profes- 
sion cannot afford to justify. 





HARRISON “CUSTOM - BUILT” STEEL FURNITURE 


Quality since 1924 

















These chemical or biological laboratory tables 
are available with tops of stone, stainless steel, bakelite, or linoleum—with or 
without sink. Cabinets are heavy furniture steel, finished in your choice of 
baked-on colors, a choice of many sizes and combinations. 





CLASSROOM OR 


LUNCHROOM TABLES 


Tables are built of heavy steel, are 
‘ available with or without drawers. 
Choice of linoleum or bakelite tops. 
Molding is stainless steel. Standard 
size has 50" by 32" top, is 31" high. 
Other sizes are available. 


REASONABLY PROMPT DELIVERY! INQUIRIES GIVEN 
INTELLIGENT AND IMMEDIATE RESPONSE! 


HARRISON STEEL CABINET COMPANY 


4718 W. 5th Avenue 
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LABORATORY 
TABLES 


SINK AND KITCHEN 
CABINET COMBINATION 


Flexible sink and cabinet combi- 
nations designed for domestic 
science classes or lunch rooms. 
} Cabinets are made of heavy 
furniture steel, finished in white, 
baked, synthetic enamel. Sinks 
may be stainless steel, porce- 
lain, or linoleum. Many sizes 
and possible combinations. 





Chicago 44, Illinois | 


“As teachers fulfill the terms of cur- 
rent contracts or agreements, they 
should insist upon new contracts calling 
for salaries and working conditions 
which are acceptable.” 

The N.E.A. is seeking a minimum 
annual salary of $2400 for the qualified 
beginning teacher who is a college grac- 
uate. Increments beginning with the 
second year would lead to a professional 
salary level for experienced teachers rang. 
ing from $4000 to $6000 a year. 

Forty-four states will hold legislative 
sessions this year and the N.E.A. statc- 
ment urges “aggressive” action for “adc- 
quate state minimum salary standards” 
and for “the development of state finance 
programs needed to support education.” 

Furthermore, the statement declared, 
“jt is imperative that additional federal 
aid for public education be provided by 
the 80th Congress.” 


More Teachers’ Strikes 


Teachers’ strikes are much in the 
news. At McMinnville, Tenn., recently 
133 teachers and 38 bus drivers asked 
for a $25 a month increase and 38 
county schools were closed. The two 
city-supported elementary schools were 
open. 

In Minneapolis, a citywide strike of 
teachers was averted when the Minne- 
apolis Federation of Men ‘Teachers 
(AF. of L.) voted to accept a new 
wage proposal of the school board which 
will give teachers a $150 cost-of-living 
bonus and a flat $600 increase for al! 
regular classroom instructors. Effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, salaries from $2000 to 
$4200 will be paid teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree; $2200 to $4400, with 
the master’s degree; $2400 to $4600, with 
the doctor’s degree, and $2400 to $3800 
for teachers without degrees. 

Across the river in St. Paul, 30,000 
pupils got an unexpected vacation when f 
their teachers formed picket lines at 77 
public schools, stating they would not 
return to their classrooms, even with 
increased pay, unless the city pledged a | 
$1,700,000 annual appropriation for ad 
ditional instructional help and building 
improvements. When the strike entered 
its second week, city councilmen sub- 
mitted proposals for changes in the city 
charter which would raise the per capita 
fund ‘for the schools from $14 to $20. 
The changes would have to be voted on, 
however. Teachers returned to work 
December 30 after having been idle since 
November 25. 

In Rhode Island, the schools of Paw- 





Negotiations between publication print- 
ers and the Typographical Union in 
Chicago have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded. This will enable The Nation's 
Schools during 1947 gradually to resume 
its regular publication schedule. 
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than 50 CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


now use fabrics that CANNOT BURN 


NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, 
NEW ORLEANS SCHOOLS 


also enthusiastically endorse Fiberglas 
fabrics. Building, fire and safety officials 
recommend them. 


From a state building official: 


“Every place of public assembly, such as 
schools, auditoriums and the like, should 
be provided with Fiberglas curtains.” 


From the Board of Education, 
New York: 


. . suitable for auditorium proscenium 
arch curtains, cyclorama curtains, back 
drops and window curtains and drapes. 
These fabrics do not burn or propagate 
flame and possess the additional quality 
of aiding the acoustics . . .”” 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories , 


Inc., as ‘‘Non-Combustible Fabric;’’ approved by the 
Bureax of Standards and Appeals, City of New York. 
Installed in all ships of the U. S. Navy (Bureau of 
Ships Spec. 27¢7). 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp, 


With children’s lives at stake, half-way measures are not enough to 
prevent the horrors of a school fire. That is why Chicago elementary, 
high school and college auditoriums are rapidly being redecorated 
with Fiberglas* fabrics. These attractive, non-combustible fabrics are 
woven entirely of finely spun glass filaments; immune to rot or decay. 
They eliminate the hazards and costs of temporary flameproofing; if 
exposed to fire will not emit choking fumes. Now available in a variety 
of weaves, solid colors, prints. 

The PRESSING SCHOOL installation, shown above, combines 

a modern leaf design in jade green with salmon-colored dia- 

mond weave. This dignified stage and window treatment is easily 

cleaned; always operates at 100% efficiency. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND INFORMATION 


FIREPR 'ABRICS 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING + 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. + LEXINGTON 2-0711 








Sales representatives or recommended workreoms in: BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, 
NEW ORLEANS, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, TOLEDO 
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Best Known . . 


TO EXPERIENCED SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 





BPs 
Best Made. . 


INDESTRUCTIBLE — NON-INFLAMMABLE — IMPERVIOUS 


School executives have long agreed on the value 
of the name “CHURCH” on toilet seats. 

CHURCH Mol-Tex Seats are recognized as the 
answer to toilet room problems in schools through 
their outstanding resistance to hard use. Mainte- 
nance is simple — mild soap and water keeps them 
clean and sanitary. And—the first cost is the 
last cost because they never need replacing. 

CHURCH Mol-Tex Seats are available in white 
or black, in sizes and shapes to fit all bowls. So 
specify CHURCH Mol-Tex to your Plumbing 
Supplier. 


CHURCH AG beats 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE“ 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sawitary corporation 








| tucket were closed following a strike 


threat for higher wages by 70 per cent 
of the system’s 430 teachers but were 
reopened following a conference of edu- 
cators and state officials in which the 
opposing factions reached an agreement 
that negotiations would be commenced 
immediately. The teachers’ alliance in 
that city is seeking pay scales ranging 
from an $1800 minimum to $4000, rep- 
resenting a yearly increase of from $300 
to $600. 

The Men’s Teachers Club at Hartford, 
Conn., threatened to stop work in Janu- 
ary unless an immediate cost-of-living 
adjustment was made. The board of 
finance agreed to a rise amounting to 
about 11 per cent. 


Denver. Schools Get More Funds 


All teachers in the Denver public 
schools received an increase in salary of 
$600 for the budget year beginning 
December 1. Other employes have been 
granted increases averaging 20 per cent. 

A 3 mill increase in the state tax levy 
will make available additional funds of 
approximately $1,200,000 for the increas- 
ing of salaries, employment of 160 addi- 
tional teachers to decrease the class size 
and the making of repairs which were 
delayed by the war. Modern artificial 
lighting will be installed in school build 
ings. 


Teachers on Long Strike in Eire 


The United States is not the only 
country to have teachers’ strikes. Edwin 
A. Lahey of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service writes from Dublin, Eire, 
that the public schools in that city had 
recently reopened after a seven month 
strike of teachers. Although they lost 
the strike, which was for higher wages, 
the teachers established something of a 
record in trade union support. 

Of the 11,000 national school teachers 
in Eire, 1200 went on strike in Dublin. 
However, they received nine tenths of 
their normal salary during the seven 
months they were out in strike benefits 
from the other 9800 teachers who con 
tributed one eighth of their salaries to 
the strike fund. 


And in Puerto Rico 


Three thousand teachers in 30 Puerto 
Rican towns went on strike recently for 
higher salaries. 


Seek Higher Pay 


The Detroit teachers moved swiftly 
following the adoption of an amendment 
in Michigan to give more sales tax rev- 
enues to cities. The teachers set $3000 
as their goal for a minimum annual 
salary and $4500 for the maximum. De- 
mands were presented for an immediate 
rise of $50 monthly in their salaries. 
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Insurance Executives rely on 
Johns-Manville for noise-quieting 


MR. ROBERT E. L. CHAPMAN, Building 
Superintendent of New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, says: 

“‘We made a good decision five years 
ago when we specified Johns-Manville 
Sanacoustic Ceilings for our new building. 


“The quieter working conditions are 


( *}-M materials installed by . 
Johns-Manville’’—that’s the 
4 undivided responsibility you 














can get for your acoustical f 
job, large or small, simple or | 
\ complex. J 


To give your noise-quieting problems 
the most effective possible solution, 
Johns-Manville combines the knowl- 
edge of what materials you should 
use with the facilities to apply them 
properly for maximum results. 


In other words—undivided respon- 
sibility for the complete job. 


Our 35 years of pioneering in sound 
control includes the highest type of 
experience in providing acoustical 
treatment for radio studios, audito- 
riums, restaurants, schools, offices, 


UM|Johns-Manville Poneto Control, ( 


conducive to greater efficiency, less nerve 
strain, a more pleasant office atmosphere 
for everyone. 


“‘What’s more, these acoustical ceilings are, 
so much easier to keep clean that they are 
a major factor in bringing down our clean- 
ing costs 50% throughout the building.” 


Your Nose Problems, foo, 


can benefit from Johns-Manville undivided responsibility 


hospitals, churches, stores, and fac- 
tory areas. You can rely on Johns- 
Manville for efficient noise-quieting. 


For the complete story, write for 
our brochure, ‘‘Sound Control.”’ 
Johns-Manville, Dept. NS-1, P. O. 
Box 290, New York 16, New York. 





Because of the unprecedented demand for J-M 
Building Materials, there may be times when we 
cannot make immediate delivery of the J-M 
products you need. We urge you to anticipate 
your requirements as far in advance as possible. 





PUT A CEILING ON. NOISE 


2 ay 
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At Needham, Mass., Harry A. Brown, 
former superintendent of schools, in a 
published letter to the editor of the 
Needham Times, recommends that teach- 
ers and other town employes form a 
town employes’ union and affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. They 
should then write their own salary.sehed- 
ule and present it to the public as rep- 
resenting the wages for which they will 
work. To forestall drastic action on the 
part of teachers, Dr. Brown urges that 
the town officials immediately grant a 
liberal and permanent increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


The delegate assembly of the New 


Additional storage space for the clean dishes is 
: available, if required. 


of the clean dish table has a slatted wood 
to facilitate draining and drying of the 
washed dishes. 


To 
rac 


% 
at Lowest 


youne intersted in Washing Dishes 


Labor Cost— 


STUDY THIS PICTURE 


Jersey Education Association at a recent 
convention recommended an immediate 
$500 pay rise for every teacher and a 
minimum salary of $2500. 

In New York City, salary increases 
approved by the board of education have 
been protested by the Teachers Guild 
(AF. of L.) as arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory. 

At Cuba, IIl., elementary school teach- 
ers are asking for a 10 per cent pay 
increase as a cost-of-living adjustment, 
stating that room rent has increased in 
some cases as much as 100 per cent. 

In Providence, R. I., the school com- 
mittee adopted in principle a single sal- 


The Vent Hood assures a dry dishwashing 
pantry by preventing the escape of steam into 


Plenty of table space for soiled dishes. Addi- 
tional operators can be used for scraping and 
sorting when needed. 





Only two operators can turn out a big output with the belt conveyor 
Champion. For economy of labor, there’s nothing to equal this type of 


machine. 


For rush periods, the layout provides table space for extra operators— 
to handle tableware for as many as 800 diners an hour. 


Champion Belt Conveyor dishwashing machines have been perfected 
by many years of constant improvement. They are mechanically right, 


dependable in every detail. 


Write us for information on these machines, or on our. complete line 


of rack type Champions. 


CHAMPION DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


ax MOST SATISFACTION gud LEAST TROUBLE 


CHAM 


sh 


PION 
Machines 





ary schedule demanded by the teachers’ | 
association and voted to double the cur. 
rent $100 bonus of 1700 teachers and 
other department employes. At Wet. 
erly, R. I, the wage rate schedule pro 
posed by the local teachers’ club calling 
for an average annual increase of $30 
was agreed to tentatively until action 
could be taken by the town meeting in 
March. At Warwick, R. I., teachers are 
asking for a $600 annual increase in 
salary. 


County School Districts’ Plight 


Middle class residential school dis. 
tricts in Cook County, IIlinois, are 
scratching their heads over ways and 
means of obtaining the funds they need 
to give their teachers pay increases. The 
property tax on which local districts are 
dependent isn’t stable enough for many 
districts. Others do not have railroad. 
manufacturing or valuable residential 
property to create a high tax base. 

At present the state equalization fund 
can be drawn upon when districts are 
unable to raise $80 per pupil per year 
and district superintendents are plan. 
ning to ask that this be increased to 
$120. Elementary school districts need 
increased state aid the most, it is pointed 
out, since their tax bases are lower than 
those of high school districts and their 
teachers are more in need of salary in- 
creases. The plight of the schools will 
be placed before the legislature in Feb- 
ruary. 


Aid for Substitutes 
The Teachers Union in New York 


City has a campaign under way to obtain 
a $5 a day increase for substitute teach- 
ers. As a first step in the program, 100 
substitutes applied at the United States 
Employment Office for part time, after- 
school jobs. As a second step, a number 
of teachers applied to the National City 
Bank for loans. Resolutions were signed 
by school faculties asking for the pay 
rise and a mass rally was held at a 
subsequent meeting of the board of edu- 
cation. 


Teachers Recognized 


School District No. 129, Aurora, IIl., 
has given a 20 per cent increase in sal- 
ary to-all employes of the district. The 
rise was approved on condition that the 
community vote a tax adjustment to pro- 
vide the funds. The proposition was 
submitted to the voters on November 
16 and carried by 13 to 1 in the educa- 
tional fund and by 10 to 1 in the build- 
ing fund. “It was the desire of the board 
not only to provide better for the rising 
cost of living but also to put into prac- 
tice the expressed feeling that teaching 
is among the most important services any 
community is called upon to perform.” 
said Supt. Carl E. Larson. 
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Focce Fett! 


Old Freedoms are here with 1947. 


We have resumed the right of free choice 
and bargaining in the market place. 


Are you who feed America’s millions 
fully prepared to carry on this American 
The & tradition? 





Now is the time to plan replacements of 

worn Utensils with CRUSADER Stainless | 
Wares and be “forever free’ of rust, | 
corrosion and food contamination. — 4 


The bright lustrous surface of CRUSADER 
lan Stainless Utensils helps to preserve natural 
: food flavor, color and nutritional value. 
. Durability, Economy, and Efficiency have 
mae been built into every piece of CRUSADER 
| Ware by L. & G. craftsmen who have been 
will & making quality Utensils for over 90 years. 


— 
on 
me OE, Fe wae. 








Fe 
Ask your Dealer about CRUSADER Stain- 
less Wares and be ‘‘Free”’ of Utensil prob- 

fos lems for years to come. 
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DISINFECTAIRE 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 





ENABLES YOU TO PRACTICE 
HYGIENE AS WELL AS TEACH IT 








Just as important for hygienic reasons as 
the avoidance of common drinking cups, 
towels or combs, is protection from the 


danger of infection by air-borne germs. 


DISINFECTAIRE Electronic Air Disinfec- 
tion has been proved effective not only in 
reducing the concentration of air-borne 
bacteria in schoolrooms, but in lowering 


absenteeism due to air-borne infections. 





At right—Sample 
of infected indoor 
atr before exposure 
to Electronic Air 
Disinfection. —» 


< At lef{t—Sample 
from same room 
after Disinfectatre 
had been used for 


two hours. 














Write for detailed information, learn how to 
provide disinfected air in your schoolrooms. 


THE ART METAL COMPANY 


“4 4 y 4 P P 4 Pd 
VHanupacturers of Engineered Lighting aud Ultraviolet Eqguifement 


1814 EAST 40TH STREET © CLEVELAND 3 © OHIO 
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News From U.N.E.S.C.O. 


At the general conference of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. which opened in Paris in 
November, M. Leon Blum, Premier o! 
France, was elected president. Dr. Julian 
Huxley, British scientist, was elected and 
installed as director general of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

News dispatches from the conference 
state that the organization voted to in 
vite the Spanish republican government 
in exile to send a delegate. Poland’: 
delegate first proposed that the Spaniari 
be invited to attend as observers bu 
Leon Blum suggested a formal invita 
tion. 

American delegation sources stated 
that they probably would go along with 
the proposal for the United States to 
pay 37 per cent of the cost of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. in line with the United 
Nations’ decision in New York. They 
added, however, that Russia’s share of 
7 per cent would have to be divided 
among other nations since Russia is not 
a member of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

A budget of $6,950,000 was approved 
after a long debate and it was agreed | 
hold next year’s conference in Mexico 
City. 


Opposes Released Time 


The American Education Fellowship, 
formerly the Progressive Education Ass 
ciation, after a careful study over 
period of years of all phases of the mov: 
ment by Vinal H. Tibbetts, director of 


the fellowship, has unanimously adopted 4 


the following resolution as part of th 
permanent and active policy of the or 
ganization. 

“Wuereas, Released-time religious ed 
ucation programs, whether held in pub! 
school buildings or in nearby church or 
private buildings, violate the vital prin 
ciple of separation of church and state 
and tend to emphasize religious and 
racial differences among public school 
children, and 

“Wuereas, Progressive public schoo’ 
educators have long realized the neces 
sity of keeping the public schools fre« 
from sectarian religious controversies and 
have ever striven to cut across all ba: 
riers of race, creed and color in the 
furthering of truly democratic education 
for American children, 

“Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That 
this conference publicly go on record as 
opposing the released-time religious edu 
cation program and that we call upon 
our national officers to take appropriate 
action to make this opposition effective.” 

As a means of implementing the fel 
lowship policy on released time, a stand 
ing committee on separation of church 
and state has been appointed under the 
chairmanship of T. V. Thayer, director 
of the Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York City. 
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WmoOw@rig 
Modernization 
Plans 





Include... 








look Into New LYON 


Developments NOW 


Forde... because the Lyon line includes new features and new 
units that will prove interesting to everyone concerned with 
school modernization. 


Secoud... because material shortages are still so critical that 


selection of essential equipment should be made well in advance 
of installation dead lines. 








YY METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
aj General Offices: 126 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 








Nationwide Attack on Delinquency 

The nationwide’ drive for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency will continue with renewed vigor 
on a community level, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark announced December 1, 
as a result of the recent national con- 
ference in Washington. Following the 
action of the full conference which was 
attended by 1000 delegates, two groups 
will be in charge of the program. 


3-PURPOSE 


PROJECTOR ~~ 
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UILT like a fine watch—powered by a steady, smooth- 

running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12-year- 
old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 
. Clear definition of image ... uniformity of illumination 
over the screen’s entire surface .. . 
that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 


The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment ; 
and (3) whose separately-housed 30 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch permanent magnet speaker afford 
portable Public. Address facilities—indoors and out. 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


Make DeVRY’S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion picture films... for sale or rent, 


The groups are designated as a con- 
tinuing committee to bring the drive 
against teen-age crime right down to the 
grass roots level. The committee will 
collaborate with federal, state, local and 
private agencies. The continuing com- 
mittee will consist of the conference ex- 
ecutive board, the 16 panel chairmen 
and nine young people, ranging from 16 
years to 25. 


A recommendation for corrective 





soft, natural brilliance 





DeVRY CORPORATION NS-D1 = 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois | 
log of Audio-Visual Teaching 
your 136-page film catalog. 


Please mai! mi 
Equipment. 
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measures in juvenile training schools was 
one of many presented to the three day 
conference. Present training schools 
were described as “dumping grounds” 
like almshouses of a hundred years ago. 
They are often the catch-alls for neg- 
lected and homeless children, feeble- 
minded and mentally ill children and 


children requiring skilled medical at- . 


tention. 

Administrative responsibility for these 
juvenile institutions should be placed 
under either the state department of 
welfare or the state department of edu- 
cation, or a cooperative arrangement for 
their administration should be developed 
between the two departments, one panel 
insisted. Schooling should be equivalent 
to that offered other children in the 
state, with special attention to the in- 
dividual needs of the young people in 
these institutions. 

Long term, positive community pro- 
grams which recognize the important 
role of the schools were advocated by 
the school and teacher responsibility 
panel of the national conference. Po- 
tentially, the schools have a unique op- 
portunity to make a frontal attack on 
delinquency through educational pro- 
grams which permit a sense of achieve- 
ment to every child. The shortage of 
well trained teachers, inadequate school 
plants and other deplorable conditions 
in education frequently make it im- 


possible for the school to be effective. 


Construction Controls Eased 
The Office of Temporary Controls on 


December 20 relaxed somewhat its con 
trols over nonresidential building. {The 
C.P.A. will now approve construction of 
urgently needed primary and junior high 
school buildings if present facilities clo 
not permit full instruction of pupils in 
one session daily. 

In other instances, the C.P.A. inter- 
prets earlier field instructions to mean 
that during the present crisis in ma- 
terials, 20 square feet per pupil wouJd 


be considered a minimum requiremenc. 


Wherever there was less than that 
amount, expansion would be allowed. 
However, in populous communities, 
many schools might get along on a shift 
basis, thereby requiring considerably less 
than 20 square feet for the total en- 
rollment, according to the C.P.A. spokes- 
man. He pointed out that wherever 
transportation facilities and availability 
of teaching staff allowed, it was C.P.A.’s 
policy before approving construction of 
additional facilities in such schools to 
require two full shifts per day. These 
shifts, he said, are deemed to consist of 
two five hour sessions, overlapping only 
at the lunch hour. There was no ques- 
tion of two children sitting at one school 
desk at the same time, he emphasized. 
Where schools cannot meet such cri- 
teria because of lack of transportation 
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boboth School and Htudents 


FOR THE SCHOOL— A good instrumental music program, combining where possible 
opportunities for both band and orchestra, provides advantanges to the school system which 
may be measured in community support and good will, as well as in student enthusiasm. Honors 
and recognition received by your school band or orchestra reflect tremendous credit upon your 
school management and upon the entire community. 


FOR THE STUDENTS — Almost all boys and girls love music...and they're proud and 
even thrilled with the possibilities of playing in the school band or orchestra. Music is a 
year-round contribution to the wholesome development and growth of students who partici- 
pate, and actually helps make students more alert in their studies, more cooperative in every- 
day life. It’s one major school activity which is open to both boys and girls, with opportunities 
for all to enjoy it. 


For help in developing or organizing your school music program, write us direct or call upon 
your friendly Conn dealer today. Our experience is at your disposal without obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


SEND FOR Gree BOOKS! 


Write for your FREE copies of the two 
books —‘‘Fun and Popularity Through 
Music” and “Music, the Emotional Out- 
let for Youth.”” Many of your students 
and their parents are reading them... 
you should read them, too! 


, January 1947 








DS AND ORCHESTRAS ARE IMPORTANT 
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facilities or teaching staff, the chief state 
school officer or some other responsible 
school official should go before C.P.A.’s 
field construction committees and make 
the necessary explanation. 


Bureau of Budget Eyes S. 2499 

It is impossible:at this time to consider 
favorably appropriations as large as those 
contemplated in S, 2499, James E. Webb, 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
told Senator Murray: in a recent letter. 

The senator had requested a study of 
his billion dollar cradle-to-grave federal 
education bill by the budget bureau. 
Mr. Webb approved many features of the 


proposed® legislation and conceded that 
S. 2499° offered a useful framework 
within which to debate the major issues 
of national policy affecting education. 
However, Senator Murray was re- 
minded of “the serious budget situation 
in which we currently find ourselves.” 
The present program of expenditures 
for veterans’ education, ranging from 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually, has heavily burdened the 
higher institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, the budget director’s letter con- 
tinued. Mr. Webb felt that any other 
major program for the expansion of 
higher education should be initiated only 


no substitute can take the place of a good book. 
But a fine motion picture can make the book 
‘much easier to understand and remember. | 






: Take Johanna Spyri’s Heidi, 


for example. For generations 


_ children have loved this book— 


but they often have difficulty in 
understanding certain words and 
expressions. Now they are able 
to see the book come to life on 
the screen. in the motion picture — 
Heidi they can see all those 
details which would take many 


- hours to explain. 


The motion picture Heidi is distributed by Films Incorporated in 
16 mm. for showing on school projectors. It is one of several hundred 
full-length features and dozens of short subjects and cartoons especially 
selected for school showing. To get the full story of the services which 
Films Incorporated offers to schools, J> just send a postcard request 
for the current School List catalog. 


films incorporated New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 1—63 E. Lake St. & Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. B San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 
Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 
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on a small scale as the impact of the 
veterans’ program begins to recede. 

“It is the hope of the administration 
that Congress will enact legislation for 
a permanent program of universal mili- 
tary training early in the coming ses- 
sion,” the letter went on to say. “It is 
believed that legislation authorizing fed- 
eral aid for education generally should 
be deferred until after the military train- 
ing legislation has been enacted and 
should then be considered in relation to 
the enactments respecting military train- 


” 


ing. 


Racial Segregation Hit 

The need for elimination of racial 
segregation in schools and elsewhere in 
the District of Columbia was the burden 
of a report released December 5 by a 
citizens’ committee on a districtwide so- 
cial survey sponsored by the Council of 
Social Agencies. Children should be per- 
mitted to attend schools in the areas in 
which they live, without regard to race, 
the report said. Segregation of teachers 
should also be abolished. 

A program of intergroup education 
was proposed for fostering democratic 
attitudes in youth. Such program would 
include the use of intergroup educational 
materials on every level;. preservice and 
in-service training of teachers in inter- 
group relations; periodic intergroup edu- 
cational conferences, workshops and in- 
stitutes supervised and sponsored by the 
board of education; the creation of a 
central administrative committee on in- 
tergroup relations. 

Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, executive sec 
retary of the Washington Urban League, 
was especially critical of the educational 
system in the district, claiming that 
segregation is practiced on every level; 
that Negro schools do not always receive 
their proportionate share of appropria 
tions; that Negro high schools are lo 
cated unfavorably with regard to the 
pupils attending them. 


Temporary Controls Only 

On December 12, President Truman 
issued an order creating a new agency, 
known as the Office of Temporary Con 
trols. This order consolidates the Of 
fice of War Mobilization, the Office of 
Price Administration and the Civilian 
Production Administration. Philip B. 
Fleming is the head of the new O.T.C., 
in addition to administering federal 
works, 


Gift to U.N.E.S.C.O. 

The American Chemical Society has 
offered a contribution of $25,000 to 
U.N.E.S.C.O., according to a recent State 
Department announcement. The gift is 
offered for the payment of expenses in 


| this country of foreign chemists and 


chemical engineers who wish to engage 
in advanced study and who could not 
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ES, in the school, noise can “glare” as uncomfortably 
as poor lighting. And as needlessly. 

For just as the proper filter will remove irritating glare 
from an otherwise efficient light, Acousti-Celotex drilled 
fibre tiles remove the irritating and annoying reflected 
sound waves that make a room noisy. 

By absorbing these sound waves Acousti-Celotex cuts 
the noise short a split second after it’s born—causes it to die 
out many times faster than it would in an untreated room. 

Granted, in every room some sound is generated. But 
this sound becomes annoying NOISE which distracts and 
fatigues both pupils and teachers only when it is allowed 
to bounce from wall to wall and persist for long periods. 

That’s why more schools sound condition with Acousti- 
Celotex drilled fibre tile than with any other acoustical 
material. It is efficient, attractive, permanent and can be 
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repeatedly painted. The quiet comfort which results from 
sound conditioning soothes nerves, lessens strain and 
fatigue of teachers and students. 

Another reason is the obvious advantage of doing busi- 
ness with the Acousti-Celotex distributor, member of the 
only organization in the world with the combined ex- 
perience of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. 

So why not consult your local Acousti-Celotex distribu- 
tor? His advice is yours absolutely without obligation ... 
and he guarantees results. A note to us will bring him 


to your desk. 
oe A 


FREE! Sound Conditioning: A Guide to Those Responsible for 
Education. “Must” reading for every school administrator. 


For your free copy write to: The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. NS-147, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Sound Conditioning wilh 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
* Porferaléd 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Fibre iI SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
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make the trip without such aid. The 
persons who receive the grants are to be 


designated by U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Draft Holiday Extended 

The draft holiday, in effect since Oc- 
tober 15, has been extended to February 
1, according to an announcement of the 
War Department December 5. There 
has been no official statement yet as to 
whether Congress will be asked to ex- 
tend the Selective Service Act beyond 
March 31 when it is due to expire. Vol- 
untary enlistments have been steadily 
dwindling. Army officials consider that 
much will depend upon the effectiveness 





of recruitment after the first of the year 
as to whether the draft will be resumed 
in February. 


Discuss Athletics’ Facilities 

The National Conference on Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Health and 
Physical Education convened December 
3 at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, W. Va., 
under the direction of Frank S. Stafford, 
U. S. Office of Education. Fifty-three 
delegates, representing 12 national or- 
ganizations, were in attendance. 

The purpose of the two weeks’ con 
ference was to formulate and publish 
sound principles and standards for the 


The Power of the 
Printing Press 
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...enabled mankind to emerge from the ignorance and 


superstition of the Dark Ages...by making knowledge widely avail- 


able. It continues to be the dominant influence in molding public 


opinion, and the guiding light toward universal education. Today, | 


this is acknowledged to be the key to the creation of ‘one world.” 
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Printing is Fundamental in 
Modern Education 


ATF is prepared to equip complete printing and 


& 


graphic arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 





Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue + Elizabeth B, New Jersey 





development of interrelated systems o/{ 
physical facilities. These systems will be 
functionally designed to meet the varie:! 
needs of athletics, recreation, physical 
and health education and camping pro. 
grams for schools, communities and re 
gions. 


Lunchroom Surplus for Schools 

Surplus cafeteria, kitchen and dining 
room equipment will be sold at a top 
priority and at a 95 per cent discount 
to schools and colleges training veterans. 
This equipment has been .added to the 
list of surplus machine tools and class- 
room and laboratory equipment made 
available at nominal prices under C.P.A. 
Direction 23. 


Vocational Guidance Near Homes 


A new plan to provide vocational 
guidance for veterans at places nearest 
their homes was announced by the Vet 
erans Administration in November. Re- 
gional or jurisdictional lines are to be 
disregarded. The former policy required 
a veteran to travel to the regional office 
having jurisdiction over his home town, 
even though another regional office was 
closer. 

The recent arrangement will be par- 
ticularly helpful to disabled veterans who 
want to be trained under Public Law 
16 and who must have advisement from 
V.A. personnel before they can be ap- 
proved for training. Guidance is volun 
tary on the part of veterans enrolling 
under the G.I. bill. The new plan will 
save them time and money when they 
seek such guidance. 

V.A. provides educational and voca 
tional guidance for veterans at all re 
gional and subregional offices, as well 
as at 282 guidance centers, located 
chiefly in colleges and universities. Clos: 
to 50,000 veterans seeking training under 
the G.I. bill or Public Law 16 received 
counseling from V.A. in September, the 
latest date for which complete reports 
are available. 


Communications Equipment for Sale 

Telephone and telegraph equipment 
which originally cost close to $1,500,000 
is to be offered in a national sale to 
schools and other buyers, the W-:A.A. 
announced November 29. The equip 
ment includes wire and cable, cords, 
switchboards, telephones, tools and mis 
cellaneous items. Fifteen per cent of the 
equipment has been reserved to fill or 
ders from federal agencies. Other or- 
ders will be filled in the usual sequence 
of priority buyers. 


Committee of the South 

Encouraging adequate services in the 
schools of the South is only a part of 
the job which the Committee of the 
South, made up of southern leaders, will 
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SOUND FILMS play vital role 
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Scene from “‘Ancient World Inheritance” 


— Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 


in teaching the “One-World” concept 


Sound films bring the world into the 
classroom. 


They create keen interest and clear 
understanding in the study of history, 
geography, and social subjects. 
Through sound films pupils see and 
hear the peoples of other lands . . . 
absorb the cultures and customs of 
ancient and modern civilizations . . 
learn the importance of mutual under- 
standing in establishing a lasting peace 

-the true ““One-World” concept. 


RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projector 
shows educational films with profes- 
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sional standards of picture definition. 
Its silvered pyrex reflector and 
“coated” lens provide a maximum 
of screen illumination. The sound 
system of the RCA Projector is engi- 
neered to reproduce sound which has 
allthe fidelity of the original recording. 


Simple to operate the RCA Sound 
Film Projector assures the very best 
presentation of all 16mm educational 
sound films. 


For complete details address Edu- 
cational Department, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Camden, N. J. 





Model PG-20I 






RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.J. 
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undertake, according to an announce- 
ment of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation in late November. N.P.A. has 
asked the committee to work out private 
and public programs for speeding the 
development of the South’s vast re- 
sources. 

J. Melville Broughton, chairman of the 
new committee and former governor of 
North Carolina, has already called to- 
gether the members of this group in 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Broughton 
stressed the fact that rising incomes in 
southern agriculture, labor and industry 
will permit the expansion of educational 
and health facilities and opportunities 





PYRA- 


ment gives floors a hard, 


that resists spotting and 


PYRA-SEAL seals the pores in the floors, the protec- 
tion lasts so long. That’s why PYRA-SEAL outwears 
ordinary finishes many times over. . . 
. most enduring. . . 
economical floor treatment for wood floors. 


most practical . . 


Write for information, Dept. N. 


VSSIAL « 


ST. LOUIS 


for cultural and social development in 
that part of the country. 

The committee will be assisted in pre- 
paring action programs by a research 
staff under the direction of Calvin B. 
Hoover, dean of the graduate school 
and chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics of Duke University. 


Tests for Naval Scholarships 


Nationwide examinations will be held 
January 18 to determine the eligibility 
of high school graduates and seniors, 17 
to 20 years of age, for enrollment in the 
navy’s college training program. Appli- 
cations had to be in by December 17. 
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Public Law 729, signed by the President 
last August, has made it possible for 
several thousand boys who pass these ex- 
aminations successfully to enter college 
in the fall of 1947 to be trained as 
officer candidates for the navy or marine 
corps at navy expense. 


Plans for Military Training 


The War Department is making prep- 
arations for the expeditious setting up 
of universal military training in the 
event of passage of such legislation by 
Congress, it was revealed in a recent 
interview. 

In January a universal military train- 
ing experimental unit will be activated 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky. This unit will 
be organized and trained for one year 
along the lines of the army’s proposed 
plan for U.M.T. 

The experimental unit ‘will serve as a 
“pilot plant” in case Congress gives the 
nod for legislation initiating U.M.T. 
More than 800 newly enlisted regular 
army recruits, preferably 18 years of age 
and not more than 19, will receive the 
universal military type of training, which 
would couple military training with civil- 
ian supervision and discipline. Trainees 
will be selected who conform to army 
1.Q. averages. They will have a separate 
post exchange, service club, library and 
newspaper and. will participate in em- 
phasized information, education, athletic 
and recreational programs. 

A committee composed of leading 
civilians in nearby Louisville and Eliza- 
bethtown, assisted by a specially ap- 
pointed army chaplain and medical 
officers, will advise and consult with 
army and civilian authorities on all non- 
military phases of the program. 

Registration and selection of trainees, 
in case U.M.T. is approved by Congress, 
for universal military training in much 
the same manner as men are now proc- 
essed for military service are included in 
the revised U.M.T. plan announced by 
the War Department. The navy plan is 
expected to correspond in general to the 
one announced by the War Department. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond McLain has been 
assigned as special assistant to General 
Collins in getting universal military 
training before Congress. He will act 
as a special War Department repre- 
sentative, primarily with veterans’ asso- 
ciations and civilian groups that are in- 
terested in the War Department’s U.M.T. 
plan. 


Consumer Products Decontrolled 


Thirty-one consumer products and 
classes of products, ranging from clocks 
and watches to musical instruments, 
were freed from compulsory inventory 
control by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration recently. These products are 
considered no longer in short supply or 
essential to the national economy. 
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P Foamglas is not affected by moisture, 
vapor, vermin, or the fumes of most 
acids. It is fireproof, waterproof. It does not 
swell, rot, flake, warp or check. Thus, factors that 
cause many roof insulation failures do not cause 
Foamglas to lose its original insulating value. 


PC Foamglas licks tough insulating problems 


blocks-are light in weight, easy to handle, but 
still rigid, strong and durable. PC Foamglas 
stays where it is laid. It does not creep, slip, pack 
down or powder. 

In all sorts of plants all over the country, 
wherever conditions are really tough, PC Foam- 


glas does an efficient job. It helps to maintain 


ON JOBS THAT ARE TOO TOUGH FOR OTHER INSULATING MATERIALS... 


temperature levels, to minimize condensation. 


on roofs, in walls and floors. The big, oblong 





Here you see PC Foamélas being laid. Later the specified built-up roofing will be applied and finished 
with a gravel surface. The PC Foaméglas cant strips can be seen along the parapet wall at the right. 
Architect: E. Brielmaier & Sons Co., 735 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You will find a lot of worthwhile in- 
formation on the use of PC Foaméglas 
insulation for specific purposes in 
our authoritative, illustrated book- 
lets. Send in the convenient coupon 
for your selection of free copies. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 
Room 41, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 401, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
Insulation for: 





Makeshift wooden cant strips have long been a source of roofing trouble. Now you can get Roofs._..... Walls______ Floors_..._- 
cant strips made of PC Foamélas. You need not fear that they will check, swell, shrink or rot. 
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current term, the first closing having 
come during an outbreak of infantile 
paralysis in September and the second 
during the worst blizzard Colorado had 
had in thirty-three years. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Wants New System for Substitutes 

The Chicago Teachers Union calls for 
a new system for supplying substitutes, 
suggesting a “pool” of substitute teachers 
hired for a fixed period of time, with 
teachers being assigned wherever needed 
from day to day. It advocates making an 
estimate of the average daily number of 
substitutes needed and hiring that num- 
ber for a semester or a year. 

The system now in use, the union 
describes as broken down and inefficient. 








Schools closed but pupils study. 


When the recent coal strike caused 
the public schools of Denver to close, 
Charles E. Green, superintendent, 
worked out a system whereby studies 
could be continued. Radio stations set 
aside frequent periods during the day 
when teachers went on the air to brief 
pupils on homework assignments and 
to recommend educational programs 
which would help them with their 
studies. 


Newspapers published a daily assign 





ne 





~ 


ment schedule for each grade from the 
second on up. Pupils voluntarily  se- 
lected gathering places, heated by gas 
or oil, where regular study periods could 
be held, and theater managers scheduled 
educational films for morning showings. 
In addition, pupils were required to 
visit their schools frequently to pick up 
additional assignments and instructions 
from their teachers. 


This was the third time the Denver 
schools were forced to close during the 


At present teachers never know when 
they will be called, have to keep their 
time free, be dressed for work and wait. 
Under the proposed plan they would 
report each day to a north, south or west 
side office for assignment to schools near- 
est them. 

The union’s records show that the 
number of teachers who left the system 
permanently last year exceeded by about 
200 the number of new permanent teach- 
ers appointed. Many of the 2500 sub- 
stitute teachers are qualified and waiting 
for regular assignments. 
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Running a school is no easy job. One of 
its biggest headaches can be class- 
change confusion. 

Standard systems give you the kind 
of trouble-free program control you 
want—the kind so vitally needed in 
today’s crowded schools. Day in and 
out they continue to assist you by elim- 
inating class-change confusion. And 
they do their job in a simple, easy way 





that’s so dependable it leaves you little 
to worry about. 

Sixty-two years of solving the pro- 
gram, fire-alarm and telephone system 
problems of school executives has built 
for Standard a reputation that’s hard to 
beat. Frankly, there’s no better invest- 
ment than: Standard for your school’s 
smooth operation and future economy. 
Write today for full information. 


Standard also custom-manufactures laboratory panels for obtaining all the AC & DC voltages 
required for experimental work. Layouts, specifications and costs submitted to meet your 
individual requirements and budget at no obligation. 


When writing, please mention this publication. 


™ Standard Electric lime Ca. 


SPRINGFIELD 2 SUM wassacHUSETTS 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
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industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 
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fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figure’, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Troubled Waters in Chicago 


The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools last March 
warned the Chicago school officials that 
it would cease granting accreditation to 
Chicago high schools unless corrective 
measures were taken in the form of a 
nonpolitical school board and a legisla- 
tive amendment making the superin- 
tendent of schools the top executive of 
the board. Mayor Kelly then selected 
six new members on a nonpolitical basis 
from a list of candidates suggested by 
a committee of educators. But five politi- 
cal appointees, including the board presi- 
dent, James B. McCahey, still remain. 








Resolved 1° increase our production as rapidly as conditions will 
that more and more schools may equip their 
washrooms with Mosinee Sulphate Towels for excellence 


e permit 


of service at reasonable cost. 


Resolved 


nation-wide recognition as the “towel choice” of thou- 
sands of those to whom is given the responsibility of 


purchasing towels for school washrooms. 


Resolved 


e those features which have earned for them enthusiastic 
praise as “America’s finest paper towels”~—their remark- 
able strength; their exceptional speed of absorbency; and 


their softness to the skin. 






Member of 
Nationa! Schoo! 
Service Institute 


To maintain the high standards of quality established for 
. Mosinee Sulphate Towels which have earned for them 


To continue to provide in Mosinee Sulphate Towels 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


[Mr. McCahey has since submitted his 
resignation, effective in the spring.] 

The N.C.A.’s state committee in No- 
vember repeated the previous warning, 
stating that a blacklisting of the schools 
will be recommended to the national 
organization next March unless the Otis 
law under which the schools are now 
operating is amended in thé 1947 legis- 
lature and unless the five remaining 
political appointees step down. 


The day before the N.C.A.’s announce- 
ment of its intentions, the Chicago board 
of education adopted a proposal by Mr. 
McCahey recommending that the state 
law be amended to provide that the 
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superintendent become also the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the board. As it is now, 
authority is divided among three sep- 
arate administrative officers, the superin- 
tendent, the business manager and a 
chief attorney, all of whom are named 
by the board. 

Bills to make the school board elective 
will be introduced into the legislature in 
January by Representative S. C. Arm- 
strong, who presented a series of such 
measures in the last session but encoun- 
tered solid opposition. His measures 
would apportion the city into five ap- 
proximately equal districts in each of 
which two members would be elected, 
with one member to be elected at large. 

It is reported from Peoria, Ill., that 
Senator Clyde C. Trager is considering 
reintroducing at the next session of the 
legislature a bill which would virtually 
eliminate the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools as an 
accrediting agency in Illinois. Senator 
Trager introduced the bill in 1945 after 
the Peoria schools had been harassed by 
the N.C.A. but was unsuccessful in hav- 
ing it made a law at that time. 

Mayor Kelly at a meeting of the city 
council defended Mr. McCahey, scoffed 
at the N.C.A.’s threat of blacklisting and 
tossed the charge of “politics” about. 


Teachers Get Pay Increase 


In Parma, N. Y., which pays the 
same salaries to teachers in elementary, 
junior high and high school, an increase 
in pay beginning immediately has been 
granted teachers and other employes. 
Members of the administrative and 
teaching staffs will receive a $200 cost- 
of-living increase, $80 of which was paid 
before Christmas, with the balance to 
be paid in six monthly installments. 

Custodians and bus drivers were 
granted a $200 increase on a 12 month 
hasis; building secretaries, $10 addi 
tional per month, and cafeteria and 
cleaning women an increase of 5. cénts 
an hour. ' 

The board of education jointly with 
the Teachers Association adjusted un- 
paid increments $6" -a§ to bring each 
member of the staff up to maximum pay 
standards set in 1941. From $100 to 
$300 was due to about 25 teachers. A 
cumulative sick leave arrangement was 
also included in the recent adjustment. 

The money for these increases in 
Parma was provided in a 2 mill levy 
approved by voters in 1944 for financing 
a 6 point program. Five of the points 
are already in effect. The teachers’ sal- 
ary increase was the sixth. 


Would Repeal Federal Tax 


A resolution calling for educators 
through their district, state and national 
organizations to petition Congress to re- 
peal the federal tax..on public school 
activities was recently adopted in Iowa. 
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Efficient kitchen operation for modern schools depends on 
careful planning, and installation of the right equipment. 

Competent kitchen design consultants developed this 
streamlined kitchen plan to provide 6000 meals daily 
for students and teaching staff in a famous southern 
school. Then these consultants specified GAS and modern 
Gas Equipment to guarantee their client efficient food 
service and economical operation. 

There's no substitute for GAS and modern Gas Equip- 
ment in mass food production operations, regardless of 
size. Accurate and dependable controls assure that time 
and temperature will perform their task with a minimum 
of attention. The cleanliness of GAS and the simplicity 
of Gas Equipment reduce the time required for complying 
with sanitary requirements. 

Low temperature cooking to control shrinkage and 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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Two Roasting Ovens 


Two Fryers 

Three Ranges 

Three Fry Tops 
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One Hot Plate 
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guarantee flavor, color, and texture can be accomplished 
most successfully with flexible, dependable GAS. 

The Commercial Representative of your local Gas 
Company will bring you up-to-date on Gas Equipment 
for modern school kitchens. 


Your FREE Copy of this 
useful booklet is ready for 
delivery. Write American 
Gas Association on your 


businessletterhead today. 
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The resolution states that although 
schools were willing to pay these taxes 
during the war, many concessions have 
since been made to business and industry 
to speed reconversion; that adolescents 
should not have been taxed for educa- 
tional programs even in war time, and 
that the time has now arrived for a 
repeal of these federal taxes. 


A.A.S.A. Nominees 


Nominees for the office of president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators are as follows: John L. 
Bracken, Clayton, Mo.; Hobart M. 
Corning, Washington, D. C.; Willard 
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160 Slides aud aw 
Excellent Manual 


For High-School classes in Physics 
—or Junior High-School classes in 
General Science. 


A vivid and scholarly presentation 
of this timely and highly motivated 
subject, prepared by Alfred D. Beck, 
Assistant Science Supervisor of the 
New York City Schools. 


5 units—12 slides to each unit: 
I—The Idea of the Atom. Unit II— 
Atoms, Isotopes, and Radioactivity. 
Unit II1I—The Smashing of the Atom. 
Unit IV—Atoms, From Mass Analysis 
to Mass Production. Unit V—Alamo- 
gordo to Bikini and Things to Come: 


and instructions for the teacher. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


E. Goslin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Herold 
C. Hunt, Kansas City Mo., and W. 
Frank Warren, Durham, N. C. Bal- 
loting as usual has been by mail. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Petrillo Vindicated 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians (A. F. 
of L.), who had been charged with 
violation of the law because he de- 
manded that radio station WAAF hire 
three unnecessary union members as rec- 
ord librarians and called a strike against 
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Unit 


excellent manual—information 


Write for Prospectus 





the station to enforce the demand, was 
freed of criminal charges brought against 
him by the government recently. 

The Lea Act, or anti-Petrillo law as 
it is sometimes called, was declared un- 
constitutional by Judge Walter J. La Buy 
in the U. S. district court in Chicago. 
Government spokesmen announced they 
would appeal the case to the U. S. 


Supreme Court. 


Schools Get Free Potatoes 


eo the farmers of the country 
raised 100,000,000 more bushels of pota- 
toes than the 378,000,000 bushels’ which 
the Department of Agricultute had set 
as a goal, the schools of the country 
which serve lunches to their pupils are 
receiving shipments of free potatoes, with 
the transportation paid by the federal 
government. The department has 
bought about 40,000,000 bushels to sup- 
port the price and will have to buy 
more. From 350 to 400 carloads of pota- 
toes a month are being shipped to 
schools in 46 states. 


Contest Based on U.N. 


The education committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation) is sponsoring its annual national 
contest among high school pupils in 
which contestants must take an exami- 
nation based on the United Nations. 
Study material is supplied by the asso- 
ciation to each participating school which 
may enter two papers in the final com- 
petition for national prizes. 

The top prize is a trip to Europe, but 
in case conditions do not favor such a 
trip next summer, cash prizes of $500 
and $100 will be given the first and 
second place winners. The contest will 
be held March 28, 1947. Local prizes 
are offered by branches of the associa- 
tion in 27 states. Teachers wishing to 
enroll their schools in the competition 
should register with the association ‘at 
45 East Sixty-Fifth Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., which furnishes study kits of the 
United Nations Charter and a revised 
edition of “We, the Peoples,” a history 
of the U.N. 





Coming Meetings 
Alabama Education Association, Birmingham, 
March 20, 21. 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, February 19-22. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J., March 1-6. 


Georgia Education Association, Hotel De 
Soto, Savannah, April 23-26. 
Mississippi Education Association, Hotel 


Heidelberg (tentative), March 20-22. 
North Carolina Education Association, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, March 27-29. 
South Carolina Education Association, Colum- 

bia, February 20-22. 
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IMPORTANT PUINTS 


TO CONSIDER 
IN SELECTING SCHOOL PLUMBING 





GOOD DESIGN 
PROPER SANITATION 


LONG LIFE- 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


GOOD DESIGN. Crane plumbing fixtures are 
designed for the type of service to be expected 
in public washrooms. No cracks or crevices 
harbor germs—smooth, white surfaces are 
easy to clean—sturdy faucets and other mov- 
ing parts defy rough usage. 


PROPER SANITATION. Sanitary habits, early 
formed, last a lifetime. Crane plumbing assists 
in promoting these habits and provides those 
safeguards to health and comfort so essential 
to guarding the youth of the nation. 





Perkins & Will, Architects 





LONG LIFE — LOW MAINTENANCE. Sturdy 
construction, quality materials and workman- 
ship assure long life. Maintenance is reduced 
to a minimum; and, when necessary, repairs 
may be quickly made. Plumbing by Crane 
means years of satisfactory service. 


CONSULT YOUR CRANE DEALER. For replace- 
ment of worn fixtures — for extensions to your 
present facilities—for new equipment in the 
school you are planning —consult your Crane 
Dealer or call the nearest Crane Branch. 





CRANE CO., GENERAw OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING +» HEATING = PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Pupils Ape Their Elders - 


Pupil strikes continue to add to the 
general confusion. At Whiting, Ind., 
270 out of 400 pupils at Whiting Senior 
High School went on strike against new 
rules set up to govern absenteeism, claim 
ing penalties proposed were too severe 
on some pupils who worked part time. 

In Chicago, pupils at Foreman High 
School struck in protest against new 
rules of conduct devised to govern row- 
dyism. A janitor at the school had 
heen trampled to death a month before 
when caught in the corridor in a be- 
tween classes rush. 


Several hundred pupils of McKinley 
High School, also in Chicago, struck as 
a means of enforcing their demands for 
a better program of student activities, 
including the creation of a student coun- 
cil, the right t6 wear slacks, more jazz 
music “in assemblies, better conditions 
in the gymnasium, the right to smoke 
in ‘the Junchroom and teachers who are 
young enough to “have the modern 
point of view.” 

This demonstration was followed by 
a walkout at Cregier School, a branch 
of McKinley, which is attended by 450 
freshmen and sophomores. The pupils 
had no well formulated objectives. 


McKinley’s student council went into 
session to put pupils’ demands into writ- 
ing. No member of the faculty attended 





and pupils were allowed freedom of 
discussion. Principal Nellie Quinn 
promised to give full consideration to all 
requests. 

At Medill High School, also in Chica- 
go, pupils staged a walkout in protest 
against having to spend most of their 
lunch hour waiting in the cafeteria line. 
They also requested permission to wear 
slacks to classes and were informed by 
Principal Walter Shea that there was no 
rule against it. 


Later, the Chicago Youth Conference, 
representing 176,000 pupils in public, 
parochial and private high schools in 
Cook County, by vote registered their 
disapproval of pupil strikes as a means 
of settling differences. Delegates called 
for formation of arbitration boards in 
each school, containing representatives 
from each class and a teacher from each 
department. 

In far away Argentina, university stu- 
dents faced expulsion after voting to 
walk out in protest against the higher 
education policies of President Peron. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Bus Issue in Wisconsin 

By action of the legislature, the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin were asked at the 
November election to vote upon the 





question: “Shall Section III of Articl- 
X of the constitution be amended so as 
to authorize the legislature to provide 
for the transportation of children to ani 
from any parochial and private school or 
institution of learning?” 

The official vote was 437,817 “for” 
and 575,475 “against.” A spirited cam- 
paign had been conducted through the 
press, over the radio and from the plat- 
form. The chief support for the measure 
came from Catholic groups while the 
most vigorous opposition was provided 
by Protestant ministerial groups. Edu 
cators maintained a “hands off” policy. 


School Bus Accidents 


A school bus loaded with pupils rang 
ing in age from 7 to 13 collided with a 
train near Newberry, S. C., killing 10 
of the children and the bus driver and 
sending 11 others to the hospital, most 
of them with critical injuries. The train 
was two hours late, so that the driver 
was not expecting it, and the crossing 
was obscured with fog, which un 
doubtedly accounts for the accident. 


Approximately 25 fifth and sixth grade 
pupils en route to the Kennedy District 
School, Flint, Mich., by school bus were 
injured when the bus struck a tree and 
was demolished after a tire blew out. 
Farmers used hacksaws to free some of 
the children trapped in the wreckage. 
The bus did not catch fire. 
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Personal - Social 
Boy - Girl 
Educational 
Group Living 
Career Planning 
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fr- PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


GROUP DISCUSSION is the key to wholesome adjustment. Pictorial charts and 
coordinated texts presented from the students’ viewpoint dispel restraint, stimulate self- 
identification with normal personality problems common to all students, and encourage 
lively discussion. The 132 colored charts visualize important phases of adolescent adjustment, 
such as study habits, going steady, career planning, marriage, and adult living. Four 


student books enrich the visual presentations with specific examples and thought-provoking 


guiding students to a healthy outlook on their everyday problems. 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 





These materials provide the teacher with a reliable, non-technical method of 
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LmPROSO! * 


“Century 
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an economical lbmm. sound projector 


A moderate priced, easy to operate projector for those who desire 
high quality 16 mm. sound projection — where such features as still pictures, reverse 
operation, and the combination of sound and silent speeds are not required. 


The “Century” is of extremely simplified de- 
sign to bring it within the price range of limited 
budgets — yet it incorporates these basic Ampro 
features that make for unusual ease of threading 
and operation — for efficient, brilliant projection 
and superb tone reproduction— and for long 
years of satisfactory service even under adverse 
conditions. These features include: Centralized 
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Silent 
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Illinois 


Panel Control, Easy Threading System, Fast Au- 
tomatic Rewind, Triple Claw Movement, Central- 
ized Lubricating System, Rotating Sound Drum, 
and many others. The “Century” is adapted for 
use in homes, classrooms, average sized audito- 
riums and by industry. 

Write for complete information — prices, 
specifications and full details on Amprosound 
“Century.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION NS147 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please send me full details on the new Amprosound **Century™ 16 mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector. I am also interested in: 


oO Amproslide oO Amproslide Model ““30-D” 
“2x 2” Projector Dual Purpose Projector 


([] Ampro 8 mm. Silent Prager: 


Name. 


Address 
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A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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Destroyed by Fire 


The high school at Harbor Beach, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire about 9 p.m. 
November 23. The fire started in the 
boiler room located within the building. 
The newer and adjoining elementary 
school connected by a -tunnel to the 
secondary building escaped damage. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





DESCRIPTION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
PERSONALITY. By Raymond B. Cattell. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 


DYNAMICS OF LEARNING: A Radical De- 
parture From Tradition. By Nathanial Can- 
tor. Foster and Stewart Publishing Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y. 1946. $3. 

A DIGEST OF A REPORT OF A SURVEY OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. George D. Strayer, direc- 
tor of the survey. Submitted to Governor 
Mon C. Wallgren. 1946. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY YEARS OF GRAM- 
MAR TEXTBOOKS. By H. L. Smith, Kath- 
leen Dugdale, Beulah Steele, R. S. McEl- 
hinney. Bulletin of the school of education, 
Indiana University, Vol. XXII, Nos. 5 and 6, 
September and November 1946. Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 50 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: A SUR- 
VEY OF PROGRESS, PROBLEMS, AND 
NEEDS. Compiled and edited by Wiiliam 
C. Reavis. Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference for Administrative Offi- 


DISTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMI 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


cers of Public and Private Schools, Vol. 
IX. 1946. $2. 

LEARN AND LIVE. By Clara M. Olson and 
Norman D. Fletcher. Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 1946. 


EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE'S PEACE. 
Educational Policies Commission. National 
Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
10 cents. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVER- 
SITY: A Yearbook devoted to the Design, 
Construction, Equipment, Utilization and 
Maintenance of Educational Buildings and 
Grounds, Eighteenth Annual Edition. Amer- 
ican School Publishing Corporation, New 
York City. 1946. 

LEARNING WORLD GOODWILL IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.  Twenty-Fifth 
Yearbook. The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 
1946. $2. 


BETTER LIVING: Practical Suggestions for 
Schools and Homes. Material collected by 
G. Marian Young, illustrations by Hilda 
Moore. Published by the Co-Ordinating 
Committee of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, Inc., Project in Applied Economics, 
New York City. 1945. 

SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS: Part 
One, A Guide for Administrators in Teach- 
ers Colleges and Schools of Education. 
Joint publication of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and the National 
Commission on Safety Education. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 30 cents. 
I1TEM-ANALYSIS DATA: Their Computation, 


Interpretation and Use in Test Construc- 
tion. By Frederick B. Davis. The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Univer. 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 1946. 75 cents. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: A Program for Col- 
leges and Universities. By W. Emerson 
Reck. Harper and Brothers, New York 16 
N. Y. 1946. $3. 

ART FINE AND INDUSTRIAL FOR ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOLS GRADES ONE TC 
SIX INCLUSIVE: Course of Study. City 
of Baltimore, Department of Education. 
1945. 

THE PLOT-COMPLETION TEST and A 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS TO ACCOM. 
PANY THE PLOT-COMPLETION TEST. By 
Sarah |. Roody. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 21! 
West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 
In lots of 25 or more, 6 cents each; sample 
sets, 15 cents. 


NINETY GUIDES TO BETTER PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS: An Annotated Bibliography 
With Index of 68 Topics. Editor, Arthur 
H. Rice. Sponsored by the School of Pub- 
lic Relations Association. Order from O. A. 
Crosby, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, or 
A. H. Rice, Box 480, M.E.A., Lansing 2, 
Mich. 1946. 40 cents. 

THE UNITED NATIONS: A Handbook on 
the New World Organization. By Louis 
Dolivet. Farrar, Straus and Company, New 
York City. 1946. $1.75. 

THE GREAT CONSPIRACY AGAINST RUS- 
SIA. By Michael Sayers and Albert E. 
Kahn. Special introduction by Senator 
Claude Pepper. Boni and Gaer, New York 
16, N. Y. 1946. $1. 

JAPAN AND THE POSTWAR WORLD. Re- 


port No. 32. National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. 1946. 50 
cents. 
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Yes! SIMPLICITY was a major 
requisite in the design of the new 


DP 300 Dual Purpose Projector for 
2” x 2” Slides and Slidefilms. 
ee That our engineers have achieved 


a new high in simplification is evi- 





dent from even a casual examination of this revolutionary, 
new projector. Those who have seen it are amazed at the ease 
with which slides and slidefilms may be interchanged—with- 
out requiring re-alignment of condensers to prevent light loss 
This and many other improvements are already making the DP 
300 the preferred equipment of experienced 

buyers. Ask your Visual Education Dealer 

for details or write for circular 101. 











e PRICE 
With 5” Anastigmat Lens 
Without Case... . $77.50 
. f° ee 86.00 


(Coated lens $6.00 extra) 
+ 








THREE DIMENSION ep 


500 Saag cau Steet CHICAGO” 10, 5 


Improved iii Improved 
DEXTER a GIANT 


Your Generous Cooperation | is | Appreciated 


AAAAIS 
DEMANC 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Community Centers as Living War Memorials. 
A selective bibliography with interpretive com- 
ments compiled by James Dahir developing the 
theme that war memorials should be living in- 
struments of community service and that the 
well run center can be such an instrument. 
New York City: Russell Sage Foundation. 50 
cents. 


Buying Insurance. A study of the use of in- 
surance in relation to the whole problem of 
security in modern life for high school pupils. 
No. 8 of the Consumer Education Study. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 35 cents, 
with discounts up to one third in quantity. 


Your Community and Its Young People. A 
pamphlet discussing the employment and educa- 
tional opportunities of young people in the light 
of the experience of the various federal agencies 
concerned with youth. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 316. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 


Report of the United States Education Mission 
to Japan. The title is self explanatory. The 
report is by George D. Stoddard, chairman of 
the mission. Department of State Publication 
No. 2579, Far Eastern Series 11. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 

Report of the U. S. National Commission for 
U.N.E.S.C.O. The report highlights the most 
important recommendations of the National 
Commission to the U. S. Government for ad- 
vocacy by the U. S. delegation at the Paris 
conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. Department of State 
Publication 2635. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Educational and Employment Opportunities 
for Youth. A report and recommendations of 
the Interagency Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment and Education to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Washington 25, 





D. C.: Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch, Division of Labor and Standards, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor. 

How Can We Teach About Sex? By Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. A new approach to sex educa- 
tion, giving several important “Don’ts” by one 
of the country’s leading authorities. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 122. New York 16, N. Y.: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street. 10 cents. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Visual 
Education Institute of the University of Wis- 
consin. A record of the July 1946 conference 
at which subject experts from many fields of 
education evaluated visual education as a sup- 
plement to instruction. Madison 6, Wis.: W. A. 
Wittich, 1204 West Johnson Street. $1.50. 

The Ideal of Universal Education, The Func- 
tional Secondary School Curriculum, Adminis- 
tering Guidance and Supervision. By J. Paul 
Leonard. Addresses made by Dr. Leonard at 
the 1946 Schoolmen’s Week in Minnesota issued 
as the first bulletin of the Minnesota Association 
of Secondary School Principals. St. Paul 4, 
Minn.: Franklin L. Blume, director of publica- 
tions, Central High School. 50 cents. 

Postwar Needs of Education in Hawaii. A 


-report of the Hawaii Committee on Education 


in Postwar Reconstruction. An exposition of 
the general needs which will enable the people 
to attain individual development and to handle 
social, economic and political problems. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii: Department of Public Instruction. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


(Continued From Page 52.) 


cation for the state department. Miss 
Heffernan is on a one year’s leave. 


John Dewey, eminent philosopher and 
educator, and Mrs. Roberta Grant, 
widow of the late Robert Grant of San 
Francisco, were married December 11 in 











One Table .. . 


Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 





. . all four of these subjects are taught in one room 
equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science 
unnecessary. And since four times as many pupils 
use them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this 


. new Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the BR enirion "Four-Science” Desk. 


New York City. Dr. Dewey is 87 year: 
old; Mrs. Dewey, 42. 


Deaths 


Clifton M. Layton, superintendent o: 
schools at Wooster, Ohio, died recently 
of a heart attack a few moments after 
arriving at his office. He was 60 year: 
old and had been with the Wooste: 
school system since 1931. 

Edna M. Cook, principal of the Rive: 
Street School at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
and a teacher there for twenty years, 
died recently. 


Harry P. Weatherlow, for twenty-five 
years a district superintendent of schools 
in Ontario County, New York, unti! his 
retirement in 1936, died in October at 
Naples, N. Y. 

Tillie Krueger, superintendent of 
schools, Plumas County, California, was 
killed recently when her car skidded 
on the icy pavement and crashed into a 
tree. Having served eight years as 
county superintendent, she was reelected 
in last June’s primaries. 

Dr. George Kurke, principal of Robert 
E. Simon Junior High School, New York 
City, died December 7 of cerebral hem 
orrhage. He collapsed in his office and 
died within a few hours. Dr. Kurke was 
a member of the New York State bar 
and was a former principal of P.S. 79 
and 25 and Forsyth Junior High School. 
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Four Sciences 








The Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk No. L-2230 
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Practically Indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious $ 
to acid in ink. 


Ne parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid % 


is hinged into body of ink- 
well, 


Ne glass inset to break. $ 


Mlustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 





Sengbusch Noiseless 


School Inkwells 








ways: 
1. They resist all destruction 


Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
being pushed 


ing replacement expense. 


it from 
the desk by 


Guard after inserting 


out of down supply costs. 






—for fl 


while savings you enjoy back 
scriptive price list. 


ol am a-told sl-1a-Molale Meh alla- Mme (-39 45 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


good judgment. Write today 


Two popular styles made 
fer your present desks... 
The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 


common with 
many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumblin 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 


for de- 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1117 Sengbusch Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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COSTS LESS 
AND LASTS LONGER 


When you burn it with a Winkler Stoker 


In these days of high operating costs, it’s high time to look 
into your heating methods. If you are still hand-firing your 
boiler, you are paying a stiff price for low-grade per- 
formance. Thousands have found a Winkler Stoker to be 
amazingly effective in cutting cost corners. Here are a few 
typical reports from Winkler owners— 


“Our records show savings of $365 per year, or a 
return on our investment of 42%.” 

"We're saving 25% of our fuel—cpproximately 
$450 yearly.” 

"We have reduced our annual fuel bill from $3650 
to $1600." 


Winkler Stokers owe their amazing economy records to more 
efficient burning of lower priced fuel. You save money, save 
labor and benefit besides from automatic, cleaner operation 
and all-around better heat production for either heating 
your building or for process work. 

Call your local Winkler distributor for the facts—now! 


Only Winkler has this 
extra power transmission! 


The famous Winkler fully auto- 
matic “Inter-Plan’’ Drive is 
your assurance against break- 
down worries. Many times more 
efficient and longer-lived than 
other types, it has extra power 
to crush obstructions which ordi- 
narily mean a service call. 

















: 
Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply “he with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 











WINKLER 


Dependable School STOKERS 


u. S. MACHINE CORPORATION e Dept. X-30, Lebanon, Ind- 
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Colder 


Cram’s Sun Ray and Season 
Indicator Globe makes it 
easy to explain. 


Did you ever try to explain this simple question? Of course, you 
know that distance from the sun has nothing to do with it. _In 
fact the earth, in winter, is more than 3,000,000 miles nearer to 
the sun. 

The answers to this and many other questions that are apparently 
simple but difficult to explain are easy when you use Cram’s Sun 
Ray and Season Indicator Globe for the demonstration. An exclu- 
sive, patented globe mounting of outstanding usefulness, available 
with political, physical political or simplified globe map of 12 or 
16 inch diameter. 

Write for prices and complete information, 


Dept. SCH 15. 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 








GYMNASIUM 


FLOORS 


VICTORY MARK REMOVER 


The Only Reconditioner for 
Gym Floors 


No Water Added 
Not an Acid—Non Inflammable 


Removes Synthetic Rubber Marks and Scuff Marks 
An Economical, Magical Dirt and Grease 
Remover 


References submitted from one thousand satisfied 
users such as: 
U. S. Naval Academy 


Annapolis, Maryland 
AND MANY OTHERS 


SAMPLES OR DEMONSTRATION GRATIS 


Write to 


VICTORY SOAP & CHEMICAL C0., INC. 


252-58 Third Street ¢ Brooklyn, New York 




















x-acto 


HANDICRAFT 
KNIVES & 
TOOLS 


Ideal for art, wood- 
working and lab 
classes. Also for all 
types of mode 
building — planes, 
boats, houses, stages, 
etc. Designed for 
safety and firm control—vise- 
like collet construction locks 
blades in securely.— X-acto 
gives amateurs added skill, 
helps hold students’ interest. 
Singly and in sets, 


25¢ to $45 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER & PROJECT BOOKLETS —TTo school ex- 


ecutives and teachers, writing on school letterhead, we 
will be glad to send catalog, sample offer and free copies 
of helpful booklets on model building, whittling, paper 
sculpture, art techniques, etc. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 


*Ree. U.S, Pet. OF 
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Pelee the BELL! 


- a 
T H i s Let electricity ring the period bells in your school! 


l E N IT H PROGRAM TIMER 


automatically and accurately signals on 
the dot, at 5 minute intervals or any 
multiple thereof. Set it for any part of 
the 24 hours or the entire round, and 
forget bell-ringing worries! 4 


Write today for literature and prices 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CoO. 


151 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ue Br PREVENTS NEEDLESS 
Trade Mark Roa, US. Pat. OF, CLEANING AWAY OF WAX 


by 


COMTITC IN 


Aveeel a eau 


The finest tn 
FOOD SERVING 
EQUIPMENT 


Sanax was developed to provide a means of 
cleaning waxed floors without removing the 
wax. In fact Sanax, the cleaner with the wax 
base, not only cleans— quickly removing dirt, 
oil, and grease— but it leaves a thin film of wax. 


The use of Sanax, when machine-scrubbing or 
damp-mopping to remove dust from waxed 
floors, will prolong the life of your wax appli- 
cations and conserve your wax supply. With 
fewer applications required throughout the 
year, savings in labor costs also are effected. 
And Sanax is otherwise an economy —requires 
but two ounces to a gallon of water. 


A neutral liquid’soap made of pure whole vege- 
table oils, Sanax is safe for all floors but is 
especially recommended for linoleum, wood, 
tile, terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. 
Leaves a lustrous, non-skid finish. Sanax is 
put up in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc.. 
201 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Southern EQUIPMENT C0. FIMMELL 5 SuStEM, INC." 


N ALL 
5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI sothate 


Vianeers and Spe 4Ads in 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 
also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


; HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
when planning a new gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 


SCHOOL BUILDING | the handle of the Modiieete IMD bccn 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 











Above—Hild 


you will want to see | Showar-teed brush bock between 


——__—- the latest HORN —_ | bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 


° ° Below—Hild Machine . . . or the HILD Standard 
BROS. design in—— Standard Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 
(Plain Handle) ee attachments to con- 
Floor Machine ition floors of all kinds and to keep 
FOLDING PARTITIONS them sparkiiag dean and height. 
SLIDING PARTITIONS 


SOUNDPROOF DOORS 
FOLDING BLEACHERS 











For complete information 
consult the latest SWEET’S 
CATALOG or write to 


HORN BROTHERS CO. @ sees FE BOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-1 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





The mark of enseilenee in 


School Seating for over 


thirty years 
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Pressure to Save 
and Prevent Waste in the Schoolroom 
can be expected for some time. 


Shortage of paper for books 





means either less books available at higher prices 


or Use HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to Strengthen and Reenforce the Bindings 
of School Books and thus make the books Now in Use last longer. 
Holden Covers receive the daily wear— instead of the books. 


File your order now for later shipment 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



























































Your “Y and E” office equipment is 
a silent partner in every office transac- 
tion. Its functional design makes 
every move more productive. Its sym- ~ 
metry, grace and warm Neutra-Tone 
Gray finish add to your feeling of 
comfort and well being—help keep you { 
fresh and relaxed for the task ahead. 
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“Y and E” office equipment under- 
lines the dignity of your position and 
testifies to the efficiency of your sur- 
roundings. What you want is con- 
sistent help in your daily work. Let 


“Y and E” office equipment be your 
S The Style Master Steel Suite in Neutra-Tone Gray 
Silent Partner.  - Harmoniszes with any Decorative Scheme. 









“ YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO., 1040 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Foremost for more than sixty-five years. 
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pure concentrated 


~ \ ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


offer Quality .. . Convenience .... Economy 












FREE FROM ADULTERANTS, preservatives or fortifiers, their use eliminates wide 
variations in flavor and consistency experienced with average market fruit... as 
Sunfilled presents a unique blending of sweet and sour juices for uniform values. In 
ready-to-serve form, they closely approximate freshly squeezed juice in all nutritive 
and characteristic properties. Of dietary importance, the indigestible peel oil fraction 
has been reduced to but .001%. 


TIME SAVING FACTORS which provide for the elimination of inspecting, cutting 
and reaming of fruit. No handling of cumbersome crates or refuse disposal involved. 
Far less storage and refrigeration space required. 


ECONOMY THE KEYNOTE, high fluctuating market fruit prices may be disregarded. 
No spoilage or shrinkage losses to increase the actual cost per serving... every ounce 


pe = can be satisfactorily used without waste. 






UNFILLED ORDER TODAY and request 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
a 


“ange 74 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


price list on other Sunfilled quality products 
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CITRUS CONCENTRATES. INCG. 


Dunedin Florida 
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Gray, Glary, Streaked, Pitted Blackboards 


RECONDITIONED LIKE NEW 


with 








J 
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LOCKER PROBLEMS Bae: 
VANISH 
with 
DUDLEY’S 2-WAY 


Lock Program Victory Blackboard Revivor 


Will Not Wash Off 


Not A } 
Paint, Shellac, or Varnish 







1. On-the-spot Dudley representatives are 
ready to help solve your locker administrative 
problems quickly with personal consultations. 
This is only one extra service provided by 
Dudley reps. 







Conserves eyesight 






2. Dudley will supply you with sturdy, depend- 
able locks that are extremely difficult to pick 
or force . . . that have proved themselves over 
a 25-year period as America’s favorite school 
lock! 


Write today for full details on the Dudley line! 


DUDLEY LOCK Corp. § 





Promotes visual education 













git “ References upon request 
Samples or Demonstration Gratis 
Jobbers also Invited 


ACME SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


252-58 Third Street e Brooklyn, New York 
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Dept. 110 + 570.W. Monroe St. + Chicago 6, Ill. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL 


fig behitd 
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75 CME 


Washrooms. like Junior’s ears. are not 


something to be skipped over lightly. To- 


gether with classrooms and corridors, they’re 
vital parts of the school set-up—can be a 
shining reflection of school sanitation stand- 
ards — an important factor in helping to pro- 


tect young America’s health. 


That’s why hundreds of schools the country 
over depend on West Products for maintain- 
ing healthfully clean institutions, and do so at 


a minimum expense for material and labor. 


More than 350 West representatives from 
Coast-to-Coast are equipped to advise and 


serve you. 











Products That Promote Sanitation 


42-16 WEST STREET 
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LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


te BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Eliminate “trial and error” 
by planning first with 


MEDART 


Whether you plan to build a new school, re- 
model your old one or are simply adding one 
or a few new pieces of much needed equip- 
ment... make use of Medart’s planning and 
engineering service... FIRST! Costly mistakes, 
particularly in larger installations, can be 
avoided by allowing the architect, the build- 
er to work together with Medart engineers 
whose experience and leadership in the field 
of gym seating, locker room equipment, and 
physical fitness apparatus is unquestioned. 
Medart will assist you in planning your addi- 
tions soundly, economically, and with proper 
regard for architectural building requirements. 
This Medart service is without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


Medart Makes the Following Equipment . . . 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops +» Basketball Score- 
boards « and the new Acromat-Trampolin. 


FM. ART 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MO. 
3535 DE KALB ST., S1 LOUIS 18, 































HOLMES— 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


Holmes machines give enduring service 
because every projector receives the same 
careful machining, assembly and testing 
as a precision instrument. 


The smooth, quiet movement of the Holmes 
triples film life, insures perfect, rock-steady 
pictures— with no high speed running 
shafts or claw movements. 


HOLMES 


Page sees Cc FO 8 
COMPAN Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





























The Only Seating 


POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 











with 


More Comfortable 


Easy to keep in 
place 


Easy to move 
Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase 
room capacity 
without crowding. 





Classic Movable 
y 
uo0- 
Top No. 207 ! 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Inc. 
INDIANA 











1S COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
Jucational 


srowth 






Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direc 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINAL 


(¢ = 






Luminall, the light- 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the | 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
3601 South May Street, Dept. M 
Chicago 9, Ill. 





FREE 


Manual 


, 
SAVING 
AT EVERY 
TURN 





DARNELL 
CASTERS 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST, NEW YORK 13, X.Y. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, KL 
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MASTERKEYED 
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| Stainless 
; Steel 
No. 68-264 Case 






A locker lock that can really take a beating. Na- 
tional Lock No. 68-264 Combination Locks with 
stainless steel case have greater strength than ever 
before and these locks have a permanent finish. 
= They are still made with double steel case for shock 
resistance. They reduce lock investment and main- 
tenance costs. Full 5/16” diameter shackle, black 
enameled dial with white numerals and gradua- 
tions. Shackle, face and knob have bright chro- 
mium plated finish. Masterkey feature assures ease 
of supervision. 


Ne. 68-265 Combination Shackle Locks 


An all-around locker lock requiring three number dial- 
ing to open. Dial is locked against rotation when shackle 
is open. Shackle is 5/16” diameter with double steel 
case. Standard style is plain zinc finish, iridite treated 
for longer finish life. DeLuxe style is 
bright chromium plated. Specify finish 
wanted on your order. 












Day by day, month by month, we 
are shipping more and more Com- 
bination Shackle Locks. We 
will continue to ship orders for 
this ever growing popular line 
of locker locks, as rapidly as 
is humanly possible. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
cae 6 EYE St ON 


Rockford, Illinois 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 


| Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 


Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


| be prepared. 





Mewwichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








TABLE DESK S$ 1008 © CHAIR $ 915 


® Durable, welded tubular steel frames 
© Beautifully finished wooden elements 


® Both pieces available in graded sizes 


® Wood parts rigidly attached to frames 
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This movable, tubular combination is a 
typical example of the full sweat g l incor- 
— in Heywood-Wakefield designs. 

hese light, easy-to-rearrange pieces 
lend themselves to an unending number 
of different classroom and study room 
arrangements. Write today for our new 
illustrated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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What Ao nO) a1 5 (O10) Be 


The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 





this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 104. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 
item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Insufficient Wall Outlets? NS 338 


This Box Fills Temporary, Permanent Needs 


The new Multi-Plug 
Outlet Box, Model 3001- 
A, is one answer to the 
problem of insufficient 
wall outlets for electric 
current, whether the solu- 
tion need be temporary 
or permanent. For exam- 
ple, it will accommodate 
additional temporary 
lighting fixtures and, if,a 
permanent circuit is re- 
quired to enable a large 
number of instruments or machines to operate from a 
small number of wall outlets, it will eliminate the necessity 

















for constructing such outlets, 

A small unit, it can be plugged into any convenient wall 
outlet, A.C. or D.C., 110-125 volts, and the boxes can be 
“pyramided,” one being plugged into another. Two fuses 
protect the main line against shorts and overloads. 

Features of the Multi-Plug include eight standard re- 
ceptacles conveniently spaced; a neon pilot light (1/25 watt) 
which tells A.C. from D.C. and signals “voltage on all 
plugs,” and a long stroke toggle switch which breaks both 
legs of the line. All components are underwriters approved. 

The cabinet dimensions are 3 by 4 by 5 inches and the 
net weight is 1 pound 9 ounces. Model 3002-A is designed 
for use on 220-250 volts—Allied Laboratory Instrument, 
Inc., 355 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Swinging Inkwell Brackets NS 339 
For Chairs, Tables, Laboratory Furniture 


The Squires swinging inkwell bracket is designed for 
use on chairs, tables and laboratory furniture. The bracket, 
which is the result of much experimentation plus experience 
in the service of educational institutions, is made to give 
years of trouble-free service, the manufacturer states. Of 
all steel construction and heavily plated with cadmium, the 
bracket.has a silver like appearance. 

Clean, evaporationless, noncorrosive and low in cost are 
descriptive of the improved Squires No. 12S Common Sense 
Inkwell. It is available in three sizes, to fit borings 14, 
1% and 1% inches. All sizes extend 1% inches above the 
top of the desk and the opening for the pen is % inch. The 
inkwells are equipped with interchangeable bakelite screw 
caps.—Squires Inkwell Company, Pittsburgh 15, Pa, 
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New Type of Hot Food Table NS 340 


Operates on Dry Electric Heat 


Operating on 
dry electric 
heat, the new 
type of electric 
hot food table 
announced by 
S. Blickman, 
Inc., requires 
no water or 
steam and is 
expected to fa- 
cilitate school 
lunch programs because it stores food at the proper tempera- 
ture for each specific item. 

Its outstanding feature is the individual electric heating 
unit and thermostat for each section. Any single unit can 
be removed easily without disconnecting wires or interrupt- 
ing the continued operation of the other units. The sur- 
rounding of each heating unit with an asbestos-lined sheet 
metal enclosure results in conservation of power and prevents 
loss of radiant heat, thus providing comfortable working 
conditions. 

Use of solid stainless steel in the top and in all insets, 
pans and covers is said to ensure sanitation and long service 
life, and the seamless construction of the top means easy 
cleaning. Tables are available with various top arrangements 
and with open, semienclosed or fully enclosed understruc- 
tures. The fully enclosed model shown is equipped with 
electric heating facilities and thermostat control for the plate 
warmer section.—S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 





Wall Washing Machine NS 341 
Simplifies Task for Maintenance Department 





The maintenance depart- 
ment’s problem’ of cleaning 
walls has been simplified 
by the new Wallmaster 
which is now in production. 
Not only is the task made 
easier, but this revolution- 
ary method is said to result 
in walls’ staying clean 
longer because they are left 
completely film free. 

Designed to wash, rinse and dry all types of interior wall 
surfaces, to revitalize the paint and to restore the original 
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luster, this machine reduces wall washing time and elim- 
inates streaking, dripping and drop cloths. Special cleaner 
and rinse water are applied to wall surfaces with large, light- 
weight trowels which are covered with terry cloth pads as 
shown in the illustration. The cleaner and rinse are fed into 
the trowels by fingertip control from pressure tanks. The 
machine is entirely mechanical and uses no electricity.— 
Quaker Maintenance Company, Inc., 124 West Eighteenth 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Dual Purpose Projector NS 342 
Shows 2 by 2 Slides, 35 mm. Strip Film 


Because of its many time 
saving features and its sim- 
ple operation, the new dual 
purpose Amproslide projec- 
tor is expected to be par- 
ticularly valuable for use 
in schools. Model 30-D, 
shown in the illustration 
in operating position for 
projecting 2 by 2 slides, 
features an automatic snap- 
action self centering slide 
carrier. No additional units need to be installed or removed 
when changing from the slide operation to showing of 35 
mm. strip film. 

The slide carrier is said to operate conveniently with one 
hand and to assure perfect alignment. The design permits 
removal and insertion of slides without fingers touching the 
slide surface, thus minimizing the risk of scratching or 
marring the surface. Newly designed curved film guideways 
permit easy threading and quick operation and effect a 
greatly improved projected image, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

Amproslide Model 30-D, which operates on 105 to 125 
volts A.C. or D.C., has a 5 inch F:3.5 anastigmat projection 
lens, with coated lens available. The 300 watt lamp is said 
to provide uniform light with effective heat dissipation 
because of the special design—Ampro Corporation, 2835 
North Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Iil. 











NS 343 


Air Freshener 
Designed for Restroom Use 


The standard Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener, devised 
for counteracting the many and varied odors resulting from 
occupancy and industry, has been supplemented by a special 
formulation to take care of the odors peculiar to restrooms. 
The new product, made by Airkem, Inc., has been put on 
the market under the trade name of Airkem Red Label 
Rest Room Air Refreshener. 

A special wall cabinet, of rolled steel with white enamel 
finish and equipped with a locking device, has been designed 
for restroom use. Two such cabinets, each holding one 
154% ounce bottle of Red Label, are usually required for 
the ordinary restroom. One of the main advantages of the 
new product, the manufacturer points out, is that of constant 
operation. All that is necessary to counteract the odor 
problem in restrooms is to unscrew the cap of the bottle 
and raise the wick 3 inches; the product works twenty-four 
hours a day.—W. H. Wheeler, Inc., 7 East Forty-Seventh 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Radiant Heating Control NS 344 


Discussed in Illustrated Booklet 


School administrators interested in the application of 
effective control to radiant heating installations will want 
to see the Johnson Service Company’s new booklet, “Hew 
to Control Radiant Heating.” The discussion presented is 
based on the company’s own experience and on reports of 
various pipe and tubing manufacturers who have been 
concerned with radiant surfaces. Intended as an “engineer- 
ing report,” the booklet is illustrated with diagrams. To 
obtain a copy, Edition No. 4 should be requested.—Johnson 
Service Company, 507 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. 





New Film Library Corporation NS 345 


Purchases 6000 Subject Library 


To produce and distribute 16 mm. and 8 mm. entertain- 
ment, educational and religious films, United World Films, 
Inc., has been organized as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., and the entire sub- 
standard library of the Bell and Howell Company has been 
purchased. 

This recent transaction marks the first time that a 
major distributor has undertaken to.embrace all phases of 
the substandard film field. The Filmosound Library com- 
prises 6000 subjects. 

Having accomplished to its own satisfaction its original 
purposes in establishing the library—achievement of world 
wide recognition as a source for 16 mm. films of all kinds 
and attainment of the leadership originally planned for it— 
Bell and Howell will continue its expansion activities in 
developing and manufacturing photographic equipment and 
in consolidating farther its postwar status in the photo- 
graphic industry—United World Films, Inc., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 





Synchronous Program Clocks NS 346 


Provide Automatic Control of Signals 


Installation of Montgom- 
ery Synchronous Program 
Clocks assures accurate and 
dependable automatic con- 
trol of all types of signals, 
such as bells, horns, lights, 
sirens and gongs, according 
to the manufacturer. Once 

_ set, they continue to follow 
an exact schedule until re- 
set, and no tools are re- 
quired to change program 
schedules when desired. 

Six models are available 
to handle 1, 2 or 4 program 
circuits of 12 or 24 hour 

cycles. Automatic calendar silencing makes it possible to 

halt signaling over week ends, at night or for any desired 
period. A toggle switch cuts out the automatic mechanism 
and a push button permits manual operation. Thus any 
number of manual control stations can be connected into 
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the signal circuit without affecting the clock mechanism 
so that it can be used as a fire or special call system. 

These clocks, the beauty of which is said to belie their 
basic function of circuit control, make an attractive time- 
piece addition to the school office. The case is finished in 
old ivory baked enamel, with dial lettering in Chinese red. 
The single circuit clock is 8 inches wide, 4 inches deep and 
11 inches high. 

The signal system will carry a 100 watt load. Standard 
models operate on 115 volts 60 cycles, and other voltages 
and frequencies are available on special order.—Montgomery 
Manufacturing Company, Department 268, 549 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 





New Line of Filing Cabinets NS 347 


Offers Wide Range of Models 


A line of filing cabinets providing a choice of 11 models 
is now being marketed by Lyon Metal Products, Inc. The 
cabinets are available with or without general locks, in 
suspension and nonsuspension types. 

Characteristics of this new line include rounded corners 
on drawers and crossrails; easy rolling drawers which glide 
on six ball bearings and two floating rollers for perfect 
“flip-of-the-finger” operation; double stops—one set in 
drawer and one set in carrier—to prevent drawers from 
being pulled out and dropped accidentally; no waste of 
filing space; nonwobble follow blocks which slide the full 
length of the drawer and allow the hand that is used to 
move the follow block also to release the compression brake. 

A % inch pitch to the rear causes drawers to stay closed, 
and there is no rebound when drawers are closed hard or 
when the cabinet is on an uneven floor. All that is neces- 
sary to remove the drawers is to open them wide and lift 
them out. There are no stops or catches to unlatch and 
there is a hand grip on the back of the drawer.—Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., General Offices, 425 Clark Street, 
Aurora, Ill. 





NS 348 


Hygienic Toilet Seat 


For Use in School Restrooms 


The germ-killing proper- 
ties of the new Grenby Hy- 
gienic Toilet Seat make it 
especially desirable for use 
“in school restrooms. The 
ultraviolet rays of the Gen- 
eral Electric Germicidal 
Lamp bathe the seat con- 
tinuously when it is not 
in use. 

Entirely automatic and 
requiring no handling, the 
seat lowers at the press of 
a button, remains down 
without holding and re- 
turns automatically after 
the weight is removed. As 
the seat returns to its cabinet, the toilet flushes automatically 
and the germicidal lamp lights. A Church “Moltex” Seat 
and a Sloan Valve are standard equipment.—Grenby Manu- 
facturing Company, Plainville, Conn. 
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Sound Recording, Playback Equipment NS 349 
Completely Described in New Catalog 


Complete information on the Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation’s professional sound recording and 
playback equipment has been compiled in a handsome, gen- 
erously illustrated catalog which the school administrator 
will find to be a helpful guide for purchasing in this field. 
Performance curves, as well as detailed specifications, are 
presented for the Fairchild studio and portable - recorders, 
transcription turntable, amplifier-equalizer, magnetic cutter- 
head, lateral dynamic pickup and the well known “Language 
Master.”—The Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. 





New Standard Microscope NS 350 
Has Many Features of Higher Priced Item 


Many features usually 
found only in much higher 
priced instruments are said 
to be found in the new 
Federal Model 40 Standard 
Microscope. 

Two Huygenian eye- 
pieces (5x and 10x standard 
Society diameter), scien- 
tifically tapered to afford 
close eye approach, reduce 
interference with the field 
of vision to a minimum. 
By a flick of the finger, a 
convertible (10x to 20x) 
achromatic objective can be 
changed from high to low power as the operator desires. 

A direct reading drawtube provides an additional means 
of varying magnifying power instantly. Magnification range 
of 50x to 300x can be extended still farther by using addi- 
tional standard eyepieces or objectives. The microscope will 
accommodate all standard eyepieces. 

A bleeder hole in the lens mount vents trapped air from 
the barrel so that the eyepiece seats immediately when in- 
serted into the drawtube and does not pop out when the 
drawtube is lowered suddenly. Other standard features 
include a full sized stage with slide clips; an optically 
ground, larger sized concave mirror on a swivel mounted 
substage; a six aperture, pivoted, substage diaphragm; a full 
tilting, stable frame and base with stops for vertical and 
horizontal positioning. 

A metal carrying case is available as a separate accessory. 
—Federal Manufacturing and Engineering Corporation, 211 
Steuben Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Degreasing Job NS 351 
In Kitchens Accomplished by Chemical Action 


Grease on stoves, boilers, pots and pans, on kitchen 
equipment, even on walls, racks and other areas has long 
been a problem to those responsible for good housekeeping 
in school kitchens. Thanks to modern chemistry, there is 
now available a product that makes it possible to remove 
the grease accumulation without scouring and scrubbing 
and without damage to valuable equipment. Called I. C. 
Degreaser, this new product is a liquid free of abrasives. 





The product can be purchased in gallons—four to a case 
—trom jobbers, or in drums of 55 gallon capacity at a 
saving direct from the manufacturer.—Interchemical Cor- 
poration, Trade Sales Division, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Lighting Publication NS 352 


For Shelf of Favorite Reference Books 


Expected to hold an important place on the school admin- 
istrator’s shelf of favorite reference books is the new 76 page 
technical treatise, “G-E Bulletin LD-1.” Prepared by C. E. 
Weitz, widely known lamp and lighting authority at Nela 
Park headquarters of the General Electric Lamp Depart- 
ment, it features the latest lamp developments and _ their 
practical applications. 

The bulletin is a condensed text on the design and opera- 
tion of incandescent, mercury and fluorescent light sources 
and its contents page lists more than 40 lamp topics, includ- 
ing lamp economics, temperatures, voltages, auxiliary equip- 
ments, germicidal, infra-red, sun and glow lamps. In 
standard 8% by 11 inch size, it is generously illustrated 
throughout with photos, diagrams and charts. 

Sent earlier to a selected list of electrical maintenance engi- 
neers, lighting research specialists and science teachers, as 
well as average lamp users, the bulletins are reported to have 
won enthusiastic acclaim. They are now available, singly 
and in quantity, at a cost of 40 cents each. 

Of particular interest to purchasing agents is the fact that 
the publication’s back cover lists the G. E. lamp depart- 
ment’s various sales and service districts which are equipped 
to furnish additional technical, ordering, shipping and ac- 
counting information desired.—General Electric Lamp De- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FILM RELEASES 








FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS NS 353 


New series teaching films and slidefilms announced as 
follows: 

Tommy’s Day.—16 mm. sound; black and white; 15 min- 
utes. For primary grade level; designed to teach young 
child simple health facts and to provide orientation to 
simple pattern of everyday life. Sale price: $57. Teacher’s 
Guide included. 

Magnets.—16 mm.; black and white; 13 minutes. Spe- 
cifically correlated with science program for grades 4, 5, 6. 
Sale price: $48. Teacher’s Guide included. 

The Flow of Electricity —16 mm.; black and white; 10 
minutes. Specifically correlated with science program for 
grades 4, 5, 6. Sale price: $38.50. Teacher’s Guide included. 

What Makes Rain.—16 mm.; black and white; 10 min- 
utes. Especially correlated with science program for 
grades 2, 3, 4. Sale price: $38.50. Teacher’s Guide in- 
cluded. 

Primary Grade Health Series.—Six teaching slidefilms 
for primary grade health program. Individual titles: 
Keeping Clean, Straight and Tall, Strong Teeth, Foods 
for Health, Rest and Sleep, Keeping Well. Sale price: $3 
each; $15 for set of six. Teacher’s Guide included. 

Good Health Series.—Six teaching slidefilms for the 
middle grade health program. Individual titles: You and 
Your Clothes, Pesky—the Cold Bug, You and Your Food, 
Your Posture—Good or Bad? Bacteria—Good and Bad, 
Insects and Disease. Sale price: $3 each; $15 for set of six. 
Teacher’s Guide included. 

Magnets.—Teaching slidefilms for elementary school sci- 
ence class.. Content parallels that of film of same title. 
Sale price: $3. Teacher's Guide included.—Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East Forty-First Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MOTION PICTURE INDEX NS 354 


A new index, Motion Pietures and Slide Films for School 
Use, describes films covering a wide range of subjects for 
high school classes and available free except for trans- 
portation costs. It contains recommendations as to type 
of class for which each film is best suited and suggestions 
for related supplementary materials.. Order blanks are 
included in catalog for convenience in requesting film 
bookings and related materials——School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





BRITISH DOCUMENTARY FILMS NS 355 


Films from Britain made available in the United States 
are reviewed in the British Information Services’ first post- 
war catalog, Films From Britain—1947. New films, now 
available in 16 mm., cover such subjects as health and 
medicine, labor and industry, social planning, education 
and literature. Conditions of loan, charges and sales are 
listed. Copies can be obtained by writing the Film Officer 
of the British Information Services, at any one of its five 
offices or to any British Consulate——British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





INSTRUCTIONAL SLIDEFILMS NS 356 


To provide additional advantages of modern visual in- 
structional materials for schools not having motion_picture 
projectors and to help increase the value of instructional 
sound motion pictures in schools, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films has produced and released its first two series 
of instructional slidefilms. Each slidefilm, complete within 
itself, can be used as an effective teaching tool independ- 
ent of the corresponding Encyclopedia Britannica sound 
motion pictures. The two new series are: 

Regional Geography—The United States.—Comprises six 
instructional slidefilms on middle, southwestern, northeast- 
ern, southeastern, northwestern and far western states, 
reproduced from Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Com- 
prises one complete study unit for correlation with geog- 
raphy, commercial geography, social studies, problems of 
democracy, history and economics courses. 

Children of Many Lands.—Eight slidefilms illustrating 
life, customs, traditions, foods, utensils, costumes and 
implements of Chinese, Mexican, Eskimo, French Cana- 
dian, Navajo, Swiss, Dutch and American colonial children. 
For classes in geography, social studies and, in some in- 
stances, arts and crafts.—Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


FILMS ON RUSSIA NS 357 


Representing the initial offering of the International 
Film Foundation, seven films on Russia are announced. 
Titles of films, produced from footage shot by Julien Bryan 
and his crews during years just prior to World War II, 
are: Children of Russia, How Russians Play, Poland, Mary 
Visits Poland, The Reindeer People, A Russian Children’s 
Railway, Peoples of the Soviet Union. Additional infor- 
mation available from producer or authorized dealer.— 
International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


GEOMETRY SERIES NS 358 


Series of geometry teaching films in 16 mm. sound, pro- 
duced by John R. McCrory in collaboration with Ray C. 
Jurgensen, instructor of mathematics at Culver Military 
Academy. Released under general title Practical Geom- 
etry. Single reels deal with such subjects as Lines and 
Angles. Other phases include Angles, Congruent Figures, 
Locus, Similar Triangles, Quadrilaterals, The Circle, Charts 
and Tangents of Circles, Arcs and Angles in Circles, 
Areas, The Pythagorean Theorem.—Knowledge Builders 
Classroom Films, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Mforty minds with but a single thought 





7 | lEmm Sound fledon Prttunre gupnit 





A moving picture — with sound — commands undivided attention. 
A moving picture — with sound — creates one image for all — the 
same image in every mind in the classroom. What a miracle of 


teaching assistance to the overcrowded classrooms of today. 


These educational moving picture impressions take on the maximum 
in brilliant projection and sound fidelity with Victor equipment — 
the finest in 16mm. Write for fully-illustrated booklet describing 


the Victor 16mm Projector. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York « Chicago Distributors Throughout the World 
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A ateeaeeaatiitecaiie ais sone 


No matter which way you look at it, the Gradustat, Honeywell's 
pneumatic thermostat, is tops. From the standpoint of sensitivity 
... accuracy... dependability ... or even modern appearance, 
the leadership of the Gradustat has been demonstrated. 


And there is good reason for this superior performance. For example, the 
temperature sensitive element of the Gradustat is mounted so that there is no other 
mechanism above or below it, thus permitting free passage of air across the 


element. The result—sensitivity and accuracy of control far greater than afforded by 
conventionally mounted pneumatic thermostats. 


The Gradustat is a non-bleed thermostat. Except when the valve or motor is moving in 
one direction, no air is wasted. This means a smaller compressor and lower operating cost. 


Every school should have the best in heating control equipment. And this is why you will 
find Honeywell’s Gradustat in so many classrooms throughout the country. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2614 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Canadian Plant: Toronto 12, Ontario. Branches and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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